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PROFITABLE PEAR GROWING 


D. D. DENISE, NEW JERSEY 


The accompanying photo-engraving presents a view of my 14- 
year-old pear orchard. For anumber of years it has been 
kept in crimson clover, which re-seeds itself each year. Dur- 
ing last winter, however, all the clover was killed, which 
will necessitate reseeding. I went over the ground several times 
with a disc cutter, taking care not to injure the tree roots, 
which are close to the top of the ground. Since I have seeded 
the ground to clover, I have used no fertilizer except fine 
ground bone and muriate of potash, sometimes nearly a ton 
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barrels in one lot. There they remain till they begin to color. 
We assort them in two sizes, pack in new full-sized barrels, 
and usually ship in car load lots to wherever the market is 
best. They are so hard, they stand shipment long distances, 
and I have had good success in the Cincinnati market. For 
the first time in years, my crop this fall is rather poor. 
a 

The Strawberry Season of 1896 in the great trucking sec- 
tions of the Maryland was poor in yield because plants made 
poor growth in spring, owing to the drouth last year, but prices 
were good. I grew mostly large berries that brought from two 
to ten cents per quart more than smaller kinds. Meek’s Early 

















HARVEST IN A FAMOUS NEW JERSEY PEAR ORCHARD 


per acre. The clover furnishes all the nitrogen necessary and 
at the same time acts as a mulch, and keeps the ground loose 
and porous. Generally I wash the stems and branches each 
year with a strong solution of muriate of potash in water. It 
kills the insects that gather in the crotches of the trees, and 
keeps the bark clean. 

I commence to pick when the pears are still green, as later 
in the season we frequently have high winds which blow them 
off badly. The pears are putin bushel boxes, which are con- 
venient to handle and in which the fruit is less liable to get 
bruised than in baskets. The pears are then putin a fruit house, 
in bulk from three to four feet deep, sometimes a thousand 


proved earliest of all shy bearers, Hoffman’s best of the very 
early, Micheal’s Early not as early as usual and short crop. 
Dayton good, Rio another good early. Elnora had some fine 
firm berries,of good color, but isa poor grower. Tennessee Pro- 
lific very productive and firm. Lady Thompson too soft for 
long shipment. Brandywine good, also Haverland and Sharp- 
less; while Gandy was best of the very late sorts. Of the older 
well-tried, large kinds, I have found nothing better than Bu- 
bach except Hall’s Favorite, which is a little earlier and was 
the best berry that I have fruited. This berry I have fruited 
four years on different kinds of soil, and it does well on all 
kinds of soil, and is the best grown in my twenty-five 
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years’ extensive experience. It bears a heavy crop of ber- 


ries that run large and uniform in size, and is a good 
shipper. It brought this season in the market 20e per quart 
when others sold at 9to 10c, and is a good carrier. It isa 
strong staminate and a suitable pollenizer.—[J. W. Hall, 


Somerset Co, Md. 


ENSILAGE HELPS 





WORTH REMEMBERING 





Where corn binders are in use, a great deal of labor is sav- 
ed by cutting the ensilage corn with these machines. The bun- 
dles are much more readily handled than loose stalks and the 
work is rapidly done. The saving in time and labor more than 
counterbalances the cost of twine and wear of machine. 

It is the common practice to pack the material by tramp- 
ing as it is put into the silo, but this is not always necessary, 
especially where the capacity is considerable, except for the top 
layers. 
shows that the silage 
will keep perfectly 
without special com- 
pacting. Place the 
carrier so that the 
cut corn will be de- 
livered at the center. 


The material will 
settle as the filling 


proceeds, as several 
days are required. 
When the silo is full, 
allow to stand for 
some days, then fill 
up the vacancy 
which may have ap- 
peared at the top, 
and tramp it down. 
It may be advisable 
to use some means 
of spreading the 
newly cut corn, as it 
falls. Allowing it 
to drop onto a board 
suspended from the 
roof, as described in our issue of Aug 22, or a large inverted 
funnel as shown in the accompanying illustration, is very sat- 
isfactory. The pressure is more evenly distributed than where 
all the material falls at one point. 

While corn makes excellent silage, other materials are 
very valuable. Green clover, alone or mixed with corn, adds 
nitrogen to the ration, increasing its desirability for dairy cows, 
The second crop, if not desired for seed, is usually mixed with 
corn, as it is sufficiently mature by corn-cutting time. Cowpeas 
and soja beans have been siloed with good results. A mixture 
of peas and oats gives equal satisfaction. These, as well as 
clover, can be put up without cutting, as they compact readily 
when whole. Cutting, however, is safest. 

Sweet corn makes a very palatable ration, and if it is not 
all needed for soiling can be profitably put into the silo. Near 
canning factories, green husks and cobs from the corn, and pea 
and bean vines, with hulls, can usually be obtained at very 
reasonable figures. Well mixed and siloed, a first-class feed re- 
sults. An Indiana dairyman does not even put ic into a silo, 
but packs it under a shed, where he claims it keeps as well as 
could be wished. He has kept it in this way for 13 months, 
the last being as good as the first. 

In several countries of Europe, turnips, rutabagas, pota- 
toes and other roots are often siloed successfully. An excava- 
tion is made in the ground and lined with brick. If the pit it 
to be permanent, the interior is cemented. Two inches of finely 
cut straw are spread over the bottom, then six inches of sliced 
roots. These are tamped well, then another two inches of straw 
put on, followed by roots, until the pit is full. Cover with 
straw, then pile on the earth which has been taken from the 
pit, and round it up well. If cracks appear,~caused by settling, 
these must be smoothed over, for air or moisture not must get at 
the interior. 

















SPREADING SILAGE IN SILO 





Harvesting Sunflowers.— Allow the seed to become as ripe as 
possible, but not far enough along for shattering. The best 
method of cutting is that employed in topping sorghum for 
molasses making. Sieze the sunflower stalk near the top and 
cut off 1 1-2 or 2 ft from the head. Lay heads in heaps and 


Experience, 
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afterward convey to open sheds, where they must not be piled, 
for heating will result. Spread out on the floor or on racks, 
If the weather is very dry during the harvest season, the heads 
may be dried in the open field, but it is rather risky. When 
the heads are perfectly dry, the seed is removed by whipping 
over a fixed pole, placed horizontally, or beating out with a 
flail. Run the seed through a fanning mill and store as other 
seeds, 


A YANKEE WAY WITH SILOS AND CORN FODDER 


A. W. BURRILL, MASSACHUSETTS 





When my corn is ready to cut, I cut and stock in the field, 
leaving it there until thoroughly cured or dried. I then haul 
it into the barn, husk and cut the stalks into pieces, and feed 
a heaping bushel at a feed. I cut the corn the same length 
as for the silo. The cattle eat it all up clean. I cut mine with 
a hand cutter, as I do not own a machine. One acre of this 
feed lasts my 16 cattle about a month, and when I get through 
with it I am ready for the silo. The cattle like it and give 
milk from it. I feed it twice a day. I shall commence filling 
my silo Aug 30. I put the corn in whole, with about 
two feet of old hay, and weight with about two tons of sand. 
The sand I put in bags, so that I can move it as the corn 
tles in the silo, and thus keep it even as it goes down. My 
silo is built of stone, cemented inside and out, and is 
The size is 15x20 feet and 15 feet deep. I open it about the 
middle of December and it lasts until May, feeding twice a day, 
and giving each cow what she will eat up clean,—about a 


cover 


set- 


square. 


bushel. I believe in weighting it heavy, so that it will settle 
quickly and thereby keep out the air. Last winter, from 


out, I did not lose 
I have been 


the time of opening until all was fed 
enough silage by spoiling to cover a ten-cent piece. 
in this business only six years, but am for the silo now and for 
all time. Of course there is some work in handling the dried 
corn as I do. But what can you do to get a living without 
working for it? ' 





FOUR WAYS OF PRESERVING CORN FODDER 
VERMONT EXPERIMENT STATION REPORT 

For two years past, experiments were conducted to de- 
termine the best method of preserving the corn plant for winter 
use. Four methods were tried. First, whole ensilage was 
made by running the newly cut corn through a cutter, reduc- 
ing it to 1-2 inch lengths, then putting into the silo. Second, 
the ears were husked, cribbed, dried, ground, cob and _ all, 
and fed in connection with the stalks, which had been previous- 
ly cut and made into ensilage; this was called stover ensilage 
and meal. Third, the fodder preserved in 
and before feeding was run through a cutter, ears and all, and 
cut into 1-2 inch lengths. Fourth, the corn was husked from 
the fodder, ground with the cob and fed with the stover, after 
it had been run through the cutter as from time to 
time. 

Samples from the material 
methods were carefully analyzed, and the fodder was fed 
to a herd of 14 milk cows. It was found that each of the 
methods preserved about 4-5 of the dry matter harvested, the 
loss from each being practically the same in quantity and in 
character. The fodders kept in the shock lost more and more 
dry matter as the winter progressed. The ears in the silo dur- 
ing the last test lost more of their food value than those pre- 
served in any other way, this being the reverse of a previous 
test. The relative cost of placing the amount of dry 
matter in the manger was greatly in favor of whole ensilage. 
Time and money spent in husking and grinding the ears were 
wasted, as better results were obtained when the ears were 
left on the stalk. The ensilages were relished much better by 
the cows and they did better upon them. 

Equal quantities of milk and butter were made by feeding 
whole ensilage or stover ensilage and meal. The cows ate less 
dry matter from whole ensilage to produce the same amounts 
of butter and milk, consequently the whole ensilage lasted 
longest and resulted in the greatest quantity of dairy product. 
There were but 91 or 92 lbs of milk and butter produced by a 
given amount of stover ensilage and meal to 100 Ibs obtained 
from the same amount of dry matter in the whole-ensilage 
ration. 

In the main, these results agree with those of a former trial 
at the Vermont station, and confirm the opinion of many 
that nothing is equal to ensilage as a rough winter dairy feed, 


was large shocks 


needed 


preserved by the different 
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PROTECTION AGAINST INSECTS IN STORED GRAIN 


A. D. SHAMEL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





In addition to the loss in weight occasioned by these insects, 
grain infested by them is not fit for human consumption, and 
has been known to be the cause of serious illness. Stock is in- 
jured by being fed weevily grain but poultry is not so affected. 
During exceptional years as much as 50 percent of the 
stored grain in some states is destroyed by these insects, but 
the amount on the average is about 10 per cent. 

The most destructive pests in Illinois are the granary 
weevils, the grain moth, the Indian meal moth, the saw- 
toothed grain beetle, the flour beetles and the cadelle, sometimes 
called the bolting cloth beetle. The chief injury done by the 
granary weevil is to wheat, corn and barley. The female 
punctures the grain with her snout and inserts an egg, and from 


this 1s hatched a larva which devours the interior and 
undergoes its transformation 
within the hull. The grain 


moth usually lays its eggs upon 
the stored grain, the eggs hatch, 
and the larve eat the interior 
of the grain. Sometimes in 
the fall the moths flying about 
the field lay their eggs in the 
shocks or stacks of grain. Then 
when the grain is threshed and 
stored in bins, the eggs hatch, 
and in this way the presence 
of the many moths found in 
wheat bins is accounted for. 
The Indian meal moth feeds on 
grain, dried fruits and seeds, and 
is said to attack sugar, jellies 
and yeast cakes. The saw- 
toothed grain beetle infests 
grain and seeds of all sorts, 
flour, meal, bran, screenings, 
bread stuffs and other comesti- 
ble. The insect is very small 
and of a dark chocolate-brown 
color. The flour beetles have 
lately occasioned much trouble 
among millers and dealers in 
flour and patent foods. The 
eggs are deposited in the flour 
where the larve hatch, or 
in barrels or sealed boxes left 
unopened for any length of time. 
The adults appear and in due 
course of time the flour is ruin- 
ed. The cadelle is very injuri- 
ous to seed -corn, as it devours 
the embryo or germ, going from 
seed to seed and destroying many 
more grains than it consumes. 
One of the best remedies for 
stored-grain insects is preven- 
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THESE OXEN WEIGHED FOUR TONS 
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Open bins, asin the case of corn pens, may be made air- 
tight by using a covering of cloth or canvas. The best time 
for applying the remedy is on Saturday afternoon or Sun- 
day morning, closing the doors and windows as tightly as possi- 
ble. The gas should be allowed to remain all day, then the build- 
ing should be thoroughly aired -all night. The vapor is very 
poisonous and injurious to animal life, so all animals should 
be excluded from the place of fumigation. 

Carbon bisulphide is on sale at drug stores from 20 to 30 
cents per pound, and at wholesale can be obtained for 10 cents 
per pound. As only about one pound is needed for one hundred 
bushels of grain, the cost is only about 10 cents per hundred 
bushels. The substance can be thrown directly upon the grain 
without injurying its vitality in the least,and will not harm it 
for edible purposes. Garden seeds can be treated with the 
bisulphide and will come through winter storage without in- 
jury. Place the seeds in open vessels, and then put all in a large 
bread can or other tight vessel. 
Put inside this an uncorked 
vial or dish of the bisulphide. 
Close up and allow to remain 
for a day or two. Then air the 
seeds and store. 





Waking Up on the Grass Ques- 
tion.— Now is the time, par ex- 
cellence, to carry into effect any 
resolutions that may have been 
formed by farmers towards de- 
voting more attention to grass 
culture. The experience of 
those who produce from three 
to five tons of clover and orchard 
grass hay on one acre, ought to 
be sufficient inducement for 
others to make similar experi- 
ments. The difficulty of grow- 
ing abundant crops of clover, 
orchard grass or timothy, lies 
not wholly.in a want of adapt- 
ability of soil and climate, but 
partly in the methods practiced 
by farmers. The practice of 
seeding grass and clover with 
small grains, in the spring, is 
common, and as the grain is 
harvested in August when the 
greatest heat and drouth pre- 
vail, the protecting shade which 
the grain affords the young 
grass and clover is taken away 
just when most needed. But 
this is not all. The grain makes 
demand upon the soil for ex- 
actly the same food the grasses 
need, and the grain, being larger 
and more vigorous, gets the 
lion’s share of it. At harvest, 

























































tion, that is, to clean the bins 
out properly before a new crop 
is placed in them. All the old 
grain should be removed from 
the bins and the walls should 
be thoroughly washed. and 
scrubbed and finally whitewash- 
ed. The practice of storing 
grain in bulk is also to be re- 
commended, as it is not liable 
to general injury since the in- 
sects cannot very well injure 


any but the outer and exposed parts. 

inexpensive remedy for all stored grain 
This is a colorless liquid with a strong disagreeable 
The most effective 
applying the reagent in moderately tight bins is by pouving 
the bisulphide of carbon upon a little roll of cotton waste and 
distributing the little balls about the surface of the infested 
The fumes of the carbon bisulphide, 
settle quickly through the bulk of the 
yay thoroughly permeate every part 
destroying all the insect pests in the wheat. 


of carbon. 
odor and is a powerful poison. 


bin. 
heavier than 
wheat, and 
of the bin, 


air, 
in this 


In this journal for Sept 21, 1895, was a fine islustration of mam- 
moth oxen which were exhibited at the state fairs held last fall, by J. 
D. Avery of Franklin Co, Mass, which at seven years old weighed 
6100 lbs. From an old and faded photograph we have engraved the 
above picture of oxen raised by the late Mr Purington of Starksboro, 
Vt, afterwards purchased by C. C. Post of Hinesburg, Vt, and ex- 
hibited in that section. ‘‘They were bred of kin stock on both sides 
and were raised together from calves, having a cross of Shorthorn 
and native blood just right, in some unknown commingling, to pro- 
duce their phenomenal size. Their combined weight was 8000 lbs, 
with but very few pounds difference in the weight of each beast. 
Their girth was 9 ft6in, hight 17 hands, from top of head to roots of 
tail 10 ft. They were named Hannibal and Columbus. Both were 
truly elephantine.’’ Who can beat this in any part of the world? 


The most effective and 


insects is bisulphide 


method of to the culture of the grasses. 


plants begin their growth then. 
and best suited to the wants of the plants. 
that farmers will arouse to the importance of greater attention 
Grass was an original bestow- 
ment of Providence, and its culture is a constanteattendant and 
basis of agricultural prosperity. 


therefore, the grass and clover 
is suddenly exposed to the heat 
of the sun, when it is com- 
paratively starved and weak 
from the unequal struggle. On 
rich soils, where there is am. 
ple plant food for both, this 


objection does not hold _ so 
strongly. September is_ the 
natural and best seeding time 


for grasses and clover, for in a 
wild or uncultivated state these 
It is nature’s appointment, 
It is tao be hoped 


—[L. W. Griswold. 





being very much 





Water on the Silo.—Last season, after filling my 8x12 silo, I 
let it stand for aboat 10 days, then distributed two barrels of 
water evenly over the top. All but five inches of the top 
came out in first-class order.—[A. W. Root, Mass. 
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PREVENTING AND LESSENING FROST INJURY 





Frost is formed when water vapor from the surrounding air 
is condensed upon plants and other objects, and the tempera- 
ture lowered below freezing by radiation of heat. Radiation 
is most rapid through a dry air accompanied by a clear sky. 
Clouds or any other obstructions have a tendency to retard it. 
It takes place more rapidly from the surface of plants, etc, than 
it does from the air surrounding them, so that on quiet nights 
plants are frequently cooled several degrees below the tem- 
perature of the surrounding air. At such times, also, the air 
arranges itself according to density with the colder, heavier 
layers near the surface of the ground, thus increasing the 
liability to injury of plants and trees. This is reasonably uni- 
form on level fields, but where the ground is uneven, the cool 
air accumulates at the lowest points, frequently causing severe 
frosts on the lowlands while the hillsides remain uninjured. 
On windy nights frosts are less liable to occur, from the fact 
that the different strata are mixed and thetemperatures kept 
more uniform. 

Early frosts cause great destruction, particularly to fruit 
growers and gardeners. To prevent them, it is necessary to 
diminish radiation of heat from the plants, add heat to the 
air, drain off the cold air, or mix the air so as to prevent the 
cold layers sinking to the surface of the ground. In a level 
country some means of obscuring the sky by forming a smoke 
or a vapor cloud over the fields to be protected, has been most 
successful. It 1s practiced on the level plains of the west 
and northwest and in the orchards of the Pacific coast. Heaps 
of rubbish are placed along the edge of the field, so that when 
the fire is lighted the smoke and vapor will be blown over the 
surface. The material for making the fire may consist of hay, 
straw, old leaves, tar or any other material which will produce 
large quantities of smoke. The danger does not appear until 
past midnight, consequently these heaps should be prepared 
beforehand, the thermometer watched during the night, and 
when it becomes apparent that frost will appear, these should 
be lighted. On the Pacific coast it has been determined that 
at the following temperatures the various crops are liable to 
frost injury after the period of fruit setting : Apples 26, apricots 
30, asparagus 26, beets 25, cabbages 15-27, celery 28, grapes 28, 
lemons 28, lettuce 12-28, okra 31, onions 29, peaches 29, pears 
28, peas 25, plums 29, potatoes 31, radishes 25, strawberries 30 
and turnips 26. 

The presence of steam and vapor in the _ atmos- 
phere is also a means of preventing radiation, consequently it 
is advisable to spray the fires lightly with water, causing a fog 
or vapor cloud in addition to the smoke. This plan is almost 
certain protection on the plains, but in valleys it is not so 
useful. The heat of the fire causes the air at the lowest point 
to expand and rise. Its place must be supplied, and the cold 
air flows down the sides ot the depression, settling at the bottom 
and endangering not only the plants at the lowest point but 
also those on the hillside, which would otherwise escape. In 
this case it is necessary to provide fires up the sides of the 
valleys as well as at the bottom. The expense of this smudge 
is small and it can be profitably tested. 

It has been observed that frosts are more destructive dur- 
ing a dry time than when the ground and atmosphere are 
saturated with moisture. Consequently, where irrigation is 
practiced, turn on the water until the ground is thoroughly 
moistened. Then evaporation from the surface will saturate 
the lower layers of air and greatly aid in preventing radiation 
of heat from plants and shrubs. This method has been fairly 
successful in protecting citrus groves. The irrigation should 
be done at as early an hour as possible, preferably the day be- 
fore frost is expected. Spraying the trees with water has been 
even more successful than irrigation, especially with plants 
which are not injured unless the temperature falls several de- 
crees below the freezing point, for in this case the water will 
freeze before the fruit is injured and in freezing will liberate 
large amounts of heat, thus preventing any radical change of 
temperature. The spraying must be continued until the air 
begins to warm up. 

The best *method of protecting from frost is to provide 
thorough air drainage for orchards, berries and garden truck. 
Do not obstruct by such crops as corn or orchard the mouths 
of ravines or the points from which the cold air would natural- 
ly flow out. Avoid putting tender plants on low ground, 
especially if the field is between higher points of land. Hardy 
fruits may do well at these points but the tender varieties 
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should be placed farther up the sides or on level areas. Air 
drainage may be secured by planting a thick hedge halfway 
down the hillside and on the upper sides, making a ditch. If 
this can be filled with water, so much the better, but in any 
case the cold air coming down from the higher levels will be 
carried off by this barrier and not go further down to injure 
the crops. It is best, however, to plant these low lands to 
crops which mature before frost comes, and keep fruits and ten- 
der vegetables on higher areas, or at least those that have a 
thorough circulation of air. This matter of air drainage is 
being carefully studied and is of paramount importance. It is 
much easier to, by this means, lessen the liability of frost than 
to prevent it by other means, such as those enumerated above. 





LOADING FODDER MADE EASY 


Low wagons are agreat convenience, greatly lessening labor 
in filling silos, hauling fodder, manure, etc. A number of low 
frames to be attached to ordinary wagons have been illustrated 
in these columns during the past year. F. N. Buckingham, of 
Iowa, describes the fodder loader shown at Fig 1. 1t has been 
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FIG 1. NOVEL FODDER LOADER 


used in lowa with very satisfactory results. The timbers aaare 


the hayrack supports on a wagon high or low. The loader is 
attached at bb, by means of a long bolt; ec isa 2x4 which ex- 
tends under the wagon and has a sharp iron point at d; e is 


attached to the loader at eee by means of a long bolt form- 
ing a hinge joint. The shock is laid crosswise and no matter 


point d 
over the 


how large the shock, when the team starts, the iron 
catches in the ground and throws the -loader up 
wagon, dropping the fodder on the rack. Two or three shocks 
can be put on at once. The loader is left in the field. Make of 
material sufliciently strong to hold the number of shocks put 
on each time. 
The cart Fig 2 

farm. The body is the ordinary 
ie <r 
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CONVENIENT FARM CART 


can be made from material already on the 

two-wheeled cart body. In 
place of the straight axle a 
blacksmith has made a 
“‘drop’’ with the necessary 
fittings for attaching to the 
front axle. On this front 
axle a mowing seat is fit- 
ted. Such a cart cannot be 
dumped, but for nearly all 

farm operations it will be found a great labor saver. 
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Harvesting the Potato Crop is considered a long tedious job, 
especially where several acres are to be gathered. The several 
different ways of digging potatoes, such as removing them 
from the ground with*a fork, plowing out with a potato dig- 
ger, using a walking cultivator, etc, each has its advantage. 
Being engaged at present in harvesting 20 acres, I give my 
method, which may be apphed as well to a smaller 
Where the ground is weedy, ashovel plow will do the best 
work. Drive the team slowly and steadily; strike as near 
the center of the row as possible and run the plow about six 
inches deep. After the potatoes are out of the ground, how 
can they be gathered to the best advantage? My method is to 
get down on my knees. This gives an opportunity .to easily 
scratch the ground. I have a half-bushel basket at my right 
side and pick with both hands. By this method I find I can 
pick up five potatoes as easy as one. While I am taking up 
one potato I look for another, and know exactly where it is, 
and so on. I tie pieces of cloth over the knees of my trousers, 
which protects them. I sack my potatoes on the field, draw 
them to the house, and place them in pits by means ota chute 
so constructed that the earth is al! sifted out. Thus our pota- 
toes are clean when housed. The work is not as difficult as 
might be supposed.—[C. Thomas Rennett, Rock Co, Minn. 
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~ FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 5, 1896. 


Get your political torches early. Then you 
can use them fo protect against frost on crops 
now. as well as later to prevent your political 
views being nipped in the bud. The first use 
will pay if the latter doesn’t! 

——=_ 

Peach worms have played havoc with the 
quality of this crop, especially in fruit from 
the peninsula. There is much complaint by 
consumers on this account. It behooves our 
experiment stations to investigate this matter 
most closely and advise a remedy, if possible. 
Nothing will more quickly discourage con- 
sumption of peaehes than to find them a mass 
of wormy rot, even if the exterior is compara- 
tively attractive. 








——— 

New York. Ohio and Maryland state fairs 
this week will be followed next week by 
Pennsylvania’s at Johnstown and New Jer- 


sey’s at Waverly, West Virginia’s at Wheeling 
Sept 7-14, but the big show in little Delaware 
doesn’t occur until the last week in the 
month. Meanwhile, district, county,and local 
fairs are on in full force, according to the list 
of dates which we have frequently printed of 
late. Fairs other than state, while important 
and useful, are so fully covered by the daily 
papers and local weeklies that it is not neces- 
sary to report them in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 
TT —— 

Here’s a question that we would like an- 

swered by every wheat grower with a detailed 


statement, the query coming from Ohio: 
**What does it cost, at this day, in this 
state, to raise one bushel of wheat? I mean 


what does a crop of wheat cost the producer 
who does the plowing, harrowing, rolling, 
planting, cutting and all other work,including 
three cents per bushel for threshing and put- 
ting in the barn. Of course with the improved 
machines for drilling and harvesting, and with 
labor at $1 per day and less,and corn and hay 
or teams at current low prices, cost of produc- 
tion is much less than formerly, exclusive of 


value of load.’’ 
a 


Over $500 was taken out of one town in 
Knox county, Me, by an agent who was solic- 
iting ‘‘members’’ at $5 each in a so-called co- 
operative buyers’ association. And this before 
a single purchase was made! AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuttTuRIsT has shown up this thing several 
times already. We have yet to be convinced that 
it sells at any less price than goods of like 
quality can be bought for cash in like quanti- 


EDITORIAL 


ty from other wholesale or jobbing houses that 
are mighty glad to get your trade without 
charging you $5 for the privilege of buying 
of them! If farmers are so flush they want to 








‘blow in”’ five dollar bills that way, there’s 

nothing to prevent. But they ought to know 
what they are about and not be misled. 
Silver, Gold and Agriculture. 

We are pretty much all bimetalists in this 

country. If avote were taken on the ques- 

tion, Shall the United States join with other 


leading nations in free coinage of both gold 
and silver at a fair ratio. or in the event of 
such a proposition, should the United States 
have the single gold standard? hardly enough 
votes would be cast for the single standard to 
be worth counting. The first is true bimetal- 
ism; the latter, gold monometalism. But all 
experience of modern history indicates that 
free coinage by any one naéion alone is not 
bimetalism, but monometalism of the cheaper 
metal, whichever this may be. American 
farmers want neither silver monometalism nor 
gold monometalism. 

There is absolutely no actual experience to 
show that free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 by 
the United States alone would raise the com- 
mercial value of silver to that ratio—no ac- 
tual experience to prove that this policy of it- 
self would make 16 ounces of silver and 1 
ounce of gold equally exchangeable, or in 
other words, make the dollars coined at this 
ratio of equal value or power. Jt is honestly 
believed by many that such would be the re- 
sult of free coinage at16to 1, but this belief is 
based on theory, not upon practical exper- 
ience. Opinions based upon other than actual 
experience are apt to prove mistakes. 

We were all assured by the silver mine own- 
ers in 1889-’90, that if the United States would 
buy their total product (then about 4,500,000 
ounces per month) for coinage purposes, the 
market price would speedily advance to $1.29 
per ounce, thus making 16 ounces of silver 
equal one ounce of gold in value. But the price 
of silver steadily declined from above 80c un- 
til the’ metal in a dollar is worth now only a 
trifle over 50c. Why? Partly because the 
world’s annual production of silver has jump- 
ed from 120 to 175 million ounces in the in- 
tervening six years, while gold production 
has risen from about 6 million ounces 
in 1889 to almost 10 million ounces in 
1895. Partly because of the decreased use of 
silver as money (demonetization) by other 
nations. 

This recent actual 
righ here in the 


experience of our own 
United States proves the 
woful error of the silver men of six years 
ago, to rectify which both parties united in 
repealing (on Nov 1, 1893) the silver purchase 
clause. May not thesilver men be even more 
mistaken now? Certainly this present exper- 
ience,to say nothing of all past history,affords 


little real solid basis for the theory that free 
coinage by the United States alone would 


make silver and gold interchangeable at 16 to 
1. Argument that such a result is certain 
must not be mistaken for proof. Neither can 
it be proven that, if free coinage failed to re- 
sultin dollars of equal value, unparalleled 
disaster would follow. Butitis evident that 
such failure would be dishonest and would 
debase the currency, in which case there is no 
reason to suppose the United States would es- 
cape the fate which has been the inevitable 
experience of industry under currency debase- 
ment—a fate that has always borne most 
heavily on agriculture and tabor. 

On the other hand, experience has abun- 
dantly demonstrated that international bimet- 
alism at a fair ratio has been a beneficent suc- 
cess, which gives firm basis for belief that 
it would succeed again. Such true bimetalism 
is what the vast majority of Americans want— 
all agree to this, save an insignificant minori- 
ty of gold monometalists. Now whether free 
coinage would help or hinder international 
agreement is problematical. Here again real 
experience, so far as it goes, givés unfavora- 
ble indications, but in the absence of proof, 
argument is no substitute. What we do know 
is that bimetalism is apparently gaining in 
strength abroad. 

Without gainsaying existing depression or 
attempting at this time an explanation of it, 
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we see no absolutely reliable basis for the 
claims made in behalf of independent free 
coinage at the ratio under discussion. Un- 
less those claims should be promptly verified, 
who will now undertake to forecast the disas- 
trous results (in that case) of so mighty a 
mistake? Isit wise torun this risk? Let every 
farmer study both sides of this vital problem, 
sift fact from theory, weigh them deliberately 
and withouteprejudice, and then vote accord- 
ing to the sincere and unbiased dictates of 
his conscience, with a devout conviction to 
abide patriotically by the verdict of the ma- 
jority. 
chien sia 

The Irish land purchase act of 1891 has re- 
sulted in the commissioners receiving about 
11,000 applications for loans, amounting to 
some $17,000,000. Of these, 6761 loans have 
been granted for $11,180,000. Prior to this, 
some $40,000,000 of government money had 
been loaned to Irish farmers for land pur- 
chased or for redemption of rent. Here is a 
total of over $50,000,000 advanced by govern- 
ment to farmers of Ireland. Under the new land 
act, just passed by parliament, about $10,000,- 
000 annually will be available for such ad- 
vances, or five times as much as under the 
act of ’91. These loans run at low rates of in- 
terest and are payable in small annual install- 
ments,running from 49 to 69 years. So far the 
plan has worked admirably, very few peas- 
ants being in default, and none of them trying 
to cheat the government. In fact, about 
$3,000,000 of principal has already been repaid 
by purchasing tenants, and three times as 
much interest has been promptly met. The 
success of this plan in Ireland directs special 
attention to the possibilities as well as the 
advisability of some such system of direct 
state aid to farmers in the United States and 
other countries. It will be observed, however, 
that government is amply secured for its 
loans, which involve no currency inflation or 
experiments. Thus there is no reason to ex- 
pect the disastrous results that followed the 
Argentine’s loan of its credit to real estate 
boomers—the gigantic speculation that 
brought on the Baring failing in 1890 and 
gradually spread disaster over the world. 


—E— 


There are more savings bank deposits in 
New York state than there are voters. The 
number of depositors is now about 1,750,000, 
who have saved over $715,000,000 in sums rang- 
ing from a few dollars toone thousand dollars. 
These depositors represent more than one- 
fourth of the total population, and their de- 
posits are nearly one-fifth of the assessed 
value of the total property in the state. The 
proportionate increase in deposits in rural 
savings banks is quite as large as in city in- 
stitutions. These are the savings of the com- 
mon people, wage-earners, persons getting 
small salaries, farmers, and the like. Every 
possible safeguard should be extended to such 
deposits, and every legitimate inducement to 
thus save their earnings should be offered to 
the people. These savings represent thrift in 
the best form. Obliged by law to be invested 
mainly within the state, they are a powerful 
factor in its development. Many a farmer, 
merchant and manufacturer who is now ‘‘ well 
fixed’’ owes his start in part to a loan from a 
savings bank of money deposited in small 
sums by people of humble means who don’t 
feel ‘able to prudently invest their savings 
otherwise. These savings banks, co-operative 
banks and building and loan associations are 
one of the trnest indexes to genuine prosperity. 


EI 


No brewer or dealer has any more or better 


information about hop prospects § and 
supplies than has been a _ feature of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST this week and 


last. It is worth thousands of dollars to 
growers to be thus promptly informed. Yet 
the absence of reliable records about certain 
details of this crop at home and abroad make 
it impossible to give absolutely accurate fig- 
ures. Due allowance must be made, growers 
must keep closely informed from week to 
week, and each must form his own judgment 
about the best time and price for him to sell, 
considering his own circumstances and gen- 
eral uncertainties, as well as the fluctuations 
which so often occur in the hop trade. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Floods of Oratory. 





The flood gates are wide open, and cam- 
paign oratory and literature are inundating 
the land. In addition to the speeches of the 
democratic candidate in New York state, 
which were well received, there were notable 
deliverances by ex-President Harrison at 
New York city, of Richard P. Bland in Mary- 
land, and of Thomas B. Reed at Old Orchard, 
Me. Campaign literature was enriched at the 
same time with Maj McKinley’s letter of ac- 
ceptance, and a letter from Hon Edward J. 
Phelps of Vermont, opposing the democratic 
ticket. 

Ex-President Harrison said in opening his 
address: ‘* Tariff and coinage will be of little 
moment if our constitutional government is 
overthrown;’’ and then he dwelt upon the 
importance of ‘‘protecting the power and 
duty of the national courts and the national 
executive.’’ ‘*‘Whenever,’’ he said, ‘‘our peo- 
»le approve the choice of a president who 
Geliovan he must ask Gov Altgeld or any oth- 
er governor of any other state permission to 
enforce the laws of the United States, we 
have surrendered the victory the boys won in 
1861.’’ In a detailed discussion of the curren- 
cy question, the speaker said, ‘‘This govern- 
ment cannot enforce the decree that one 
ounce of gold is equivalent to 16 ounces of 
silver.’’ 

Mr Phelps, a lifelong democrat who was 
minister to England during President Cleve- 
land’s first term, wrote a vehement letter in 
denunciation of the present course of the 
democracy and urging the election of McKin- 
ley, promising his support to the republican 
ticket. He said, in effect, that no man is 
‘*more criminal’’ than the promoters of free 
coinage. Mr Bland and Chairman Jones of 
the democratic national committee incurred 
the charge of using inflammatory language 
in speeches delivered by them. So each side 
in the controversy must plead guilty to un- 
wise and offensive utterances. 

Congressman Reed in his Old Orchard 
speech likened the silver campaign to the 

reenback craze of 1878, and said that all 
1istory contradicted the assertion that free 
coinage would raise silver to par. Our trade 
with gold countries is nine times laiger, he 
said, than our trade with silver-using coun- 
tries. ‘*The west is too vigorous not to find 
out the truth, and is too valiant not to follow 
it when found.’’ : 

At Celeron, N Y, on lake Chautauqua, Sat- 
urday evening, a crowd of 13,000 gave Mr 
Bryan an enthusiastic reception. 


The Great Li Is Here. 








Li Hung Chang, the Chinese statesman, 
called by Gen Grant one of the four great 
men of the world, and who has just com- 
pleted a visit to England on his return from 
the ezar’s coronation, has reached the United 
States. The viceroy is very tall, witha mas- 
sive head, strong intellectual face, keen, 
glittering eyes and the bearing of a prince 
accustomed to homage. It will be remember- 
ed what a puzzle he was to the English, who 
couldn’t quite make out whether he was 
quietly laughing at them or was really as in- 
nocent and childlike as he seemed. But he 
has left the impression of being an astute 
observer, of —_— appropriating everything 
and forming his own conclusions, of having 
an object back of the great journey he is 
making and the questions he is asking,—and 
of a determination to keep his impressions 
to himself, which was quite disconcerting to 
the puzzled British. Li began to be promi- 
nent to the outside world when he was’ ‘‘dis- 
covered’’ by Gen Granton his famous tour 
and a strong friendship grew up between 
them, but he first attracted real attention in 
his own country in the ’60’s during the 
Taeping rebellion, when he espoused the cause 
of the Tartar dynasty. The viceroy, during 
Grant’s visit, sought his assistance as an ar- 
bitrator between China and Japan regarding 
the sovereignty of the Loochoo islands, which 
Japan had seized, although the prince had 
always paid tribute to China, and _ was de- 
lighted at Grant’s suggestions, although the 
latter told him he was now simply a private 
citizen. The hight of his popularity was 
reached during the China-Japan war recently 
closed, over Corea, which he strongly dis- 
favored, but helped carry on in a way that 
afterward was fuund to have been for the 
best good of his country, although during the 
excitement he was denounced for being too 
conservative and deprived of his yellow 
jacket for a time. 

Twelve war vessels greeted the viceroy on 
the arrival in New York harbor of the steam- 
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er St Louis, Friday, fewer by far than the 47 
which met him at Portsmouth, Eng, but quite 

enough. Li wore his tamous yelew jacket 
und his peacock feather, and was accompa» 
nied by a large suite, including two of his sons. 

Policemen and United States troops were on 

the wharf in imposing array, and the distin- 

guished guest was cheered loudly along the 

route to the hotel. 

President Cleveland received the viceroy at 
the home of Hon William C. Whitney. he 
reception was a private affair. Li delivered a 
brief address, through an interpreter, giving 





assurances of China’s good will toward the 
United States, and President Cleveland re- 
plied. On Sunday Li and his suite, in com- 
pany with Col Fred D. Grant and Ulysses S. 
Grant, visited the tomb of Gen Grant and 
there placed an immense floral wreath. He 
then called upon Mrs Grant, whom he met in 
China in 1879, and presented her with a vase 
and brocaded silk, receiving from her hands 
a large engraving of her husband. On Tues- 
day Li visited the warships down the bay, 
and West Point. Each day witnesses a series 
of fetes and demonstrations in honor of the 
viceroy. 
—— ae 

Throughout the United States.—The English 
colonial secretary, Sir Joseph Chamberlain, 
and his wife (who was Miss Endicott of Sa- 
lem, Mass) are paying a short visit to this 
country. Mrs Chamberlain’s aged father is 
in feeble health, and the trip is made probably 
on his account. 

The warship Bancroft is to be dispatched 
with all speed to Constantinople to protect 
American interests during the pending dis- 
turbances there. 

The great dry goods business in New York 
founded by A. T. Stewart in 1823, and con- 
ducted of late by Hilton, Hughes & Co, be- 
came insolvent. One thousand persons are 
thus thrown out of empioyment. It had not 
paid a profit of late, and the business depres- 
sion precipitated a crisis. 

The village of Ontonagon, Mich, was de- 
stroyed by fire, and 1500 people rendered 
homeless. The Diamond match works were 
among the buildings burned. 

The Monon lime (Louisivlle, New Albany 
and Chicago) is in the hands of a receiver. 

The new United States cruiser Brooklyn 
has proved herself the fastest of her class in 
the world, thereby winning for her bnilders 
a bonus of $350,000. 

The American association for the advance- 
ment of science held its 45th yearly meeting 
at Buffalo, N Y. 





Politics.—Chairman Butler of the populist 


national committee said Tom Watson would 
take the stump in Texas on Sept 7, and 
deliver more speeches in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas than in any other states. Mr Watson has 
not, at this writing, received notification of 
his nomination for vice-president. 

The Progressive Farmer of Raleigh, N C, 
the official organ of the national farmers’ alli- 


~ ance, said editorially: ‘‘Millions of populists 


will refuse to support Bryan if Sewall is not 
taken down. The populists have met the 
silver democrats more than half way, but :f 
Sewall is not taken down a presidential can- 
didate is certain. This feeling is 1n the north 
and west as well as in the south.’’ 

Far less muoney is being spent in this cam- 
paign than usual because party committees 
can’t get it. Eastern republicans who were 
expected to contribute liberally won’t do so, 
alleging that Bryan’s trip east has so insured 


his defeat it isn’t necessary for them to ‘‘ put 
up’’ for further campaign expenses. Silver 
mine owners have given to their cause ag 
much as they think is their share, but calls 
for funds to the ‘‘ other fellows’’ in the demo- 
cratic, populist and people’s parties bring but 
feeble response. On top of all this, money ig 
so awfully ‘‘tight’’ that many who would 
give cheerfully now can’t. All of which addg 
emphasis to this as a campaign of education 
rather than corruption. ’Tis well. 

Gov Altgeld of Illinois is accused by Ex- 
Congressman Forman of having borrowed 
$50,000 from the state treasury without secur- 
ity and without interest, for purposes of 
speculation. Altgeld retorts with abuse. 


McKinley’s Letter of Acceptance was devoted 
largely to the importance, in the author’s 
opinion, of restoring a high tariff policy, but 
opened with a consideration of the currency 
question. The silver movement he character- 
izes as ‘‘a new and unexpected assault upon 
the financial integrity of the government.’’ 
He pledges himself to‘‘employ all proper 
means to —— an international agree- 
ment,’’ if elected president, on the ground that 
the single gold standard ‘‘is not a good thing.”’ 
He says free silver ‘‘would not make farming 
less laborious or more profitable.’’ 


The New Secretary of the interior, succeed- 
ing Hoke Smith (resigned) 1s ex-Gov David 
R. Francis of Missouri, who was for four 
years mayor of St Louis, and then governor 
of the state. Mr Francis made a record as a 
reform governor. Heisthe head of one of 
the most important grain firms of the west 
and was formerly president of the St Louis 
board of trade. 





Horrible Scenes were enacted in Constanti- 


nople, Armenians attacking the Ottoman 
bank and killing many men, and a Turkish 
mob retaliating with large slaughter. This 
outbreak of Armenians may have arisen from 
a desire for revenge, but they are accused by 
people of wide knowledge of international 
affairs of an attempt to stir the sympathies of 
Christian nations. 

A Dark Horse received the republican nom- 
ination for governor of New York, largely 
as the result of a speech at the convention. 
The nominee is Lawyer Frank S. Black of 
Rensselaer, whose speech as temporary chair- 
man atthat gathering took the delegates by 
storm. Mr Black became conspicuous for 
the prominent part he took in the prosecu- 
tion of Bat Shea, the murderer of Ross at the 
polls in Troy. He was a poor boy, born ona 
farm in Livingston, Me, 40 years ago. He 
worked his own way through scheel and 
Dartmouth college, and supported himself by 
newspaper work while studying law. Mr 
Black is said to be on friendly terms with 
Boss Platt. 





British Guns.—Great Britain has had a 
chance at last—not to mention her recent op- 
portunity in Turkey—of shooting her big guns 
and using her warships. The island of Zan- 
zibar, off the east coast of Africa, has been 
under a British protectorate for some years. 
After the death of the sultan a man _ seized 
the throne who was not the choice of Eng- 
land, and refused to abdicate. The Zanzibar 
people, many of them, are engaged in the 
slave trade, and there are suid to be- 250,000 
slaves in the island. The other day three 
British warships bombarded the palace and 
custom house, killing many people, and a 
new and acceptable sultan, a cousin of the 
old one, is in charge of the government. 

The German emperor, whose consul at Zan- 
zibar sheltered the usurping sultan from 
English cannon balls, is reported to have de- 
cided that the British protectorate should not 
be allowed to be changed to the relationship 
of a crown colony. 





Up and Down the Earth.—The riotous Mata- 
hele savages who have given England much 
trouble of late, are said to have calmed down 
as quiet as lambs, all because Cecil Rhodes 
talked matters over with them and promised 
that the British South Africa company should 
remedy certain abuses. At least that’s what 
Rhodes says. At the close of the conference 
Chief Secumbo cried, ‘‘Go in peace, my 
father, greatest of chiefs.’’ 

Holland’s girl queen, the fair Wilhelmina, 
has become betrothed to Prince Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar. Her 16th birthday fell on Aug 
31. The prince is 18. In case the engage- 
ment ends in marriage the prince will occupy 
the position.of a king consort, similiar to that 
held by Prince Albert in England. 

Prof Andree of Norway has abandoned for 
this year his attempt to reach the north pole 
hv balloon. 





























WHEAT HARVEST RETURNS. 


Threshing Nearly Completed and Rate of Yield 
Fairly Good—Crop Possibilities—The Disap- 
pointing Oats Harvest. 

The condition of all-wheat when harvested 
averages 80.30r7 points higher’ than last 
year, according toa summary of county re- 
turns from AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST corre- 
spondents. Threshing of winter wheat is well 
advanced, and the rate of yield is slightly 
larger than the July figures of condition in- 
dicated. The crop was badly damaged after 
harvest by continued rains which caused 
sprouting in the shock, but the greater part 
of the loss was in quality rather than in 
quantity. 

The condition of spring wheat when har- 
vested shows a slight improvement over that 
reported Aug 1. The weather of the month 
was favorable to final development of the 
crop, and harvest was prosecuted under satis- 
factory conditions. Harvest is completed ex- 
cept in the northern part of the Red River 
valley, where a small part of the crop is still 
in danger from early frosts. The -yield in 
southern Minn and 8 Dis reasonably good, 
in many counties as good as last year, but 
farther north it is disappointing. 

Usually at this date it is safe to base an es- 
timate of the crop on the last reported condi- 
tion, and the threshing as far as accomplish- 
ed, but this year results are so mixed that 
such an estimate must be subject to more than 
the usual limitations. It is not unreasonable, 
however, to believe that the combined spring 
and winter wheat crop of this year will equal 
480,000,000 bu. Winter wheat yield has slight- 
ly exceeded expectations, and if spring wheat 
should show the same result this figure will 
prove a conservative statement. 

A TWO-THIRDS OATS CROP. 

Oats show a further decline in condition 
following the sensational drop recorded dur- 
ing July. The present condition is reported 
at 70.3, a figure lower than ever before report- 
ed with the single exception of 1890. The 
decline this month is in those states which 
on Aug 1 believed they had secured a good 
crop, and isthe result of disappointment in 
yield, which was not in keeping with appear- 
ance when harvested, together with great 
damage in the shock from continued rains. 
The total crop willsecarcely be more than two- 
thirds that of last year, while the quality will 
be little short of the worst ever known. 

The condition of both wheat and oats when 
harvested is shown by states as follows: 
Wheat Oats Wheat Oats 

95 5 85 84 





N F, 95 Minn, 
N Y, R5 95 Ia, 87 53 
Pa, 75 90 Mo, 80 50 
Tex, 80 48 Kan, 79 38 
Ark, 83 48 Neb, 82 50 
Tenn, 84 65 ND, 73 77 
W Va, 7 75 8 D, 84 79 
Ky, 70 73 ~=«Cail, 99 98 
" 58 84 Ore, 84 75 
Mich, 80 78 Wash, 82 65 
Ind, 69 74 Other, 82 85 
lil, 85 65 AV, 80.3 70.3 
Wis 75 90 





Corn Crop Two Weeks Ahead. 
A tabulation of iocal estimates made by 
regular county correspondents of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST makes the condition of the corn 
crop Sept 189.2, a decline during the past 
month of a little more than thres points. This 
decline, small as it is, represents the full ef- 
fect of the long period of extreme heat, when 
temperatures for several days passed the 100 
degree mark at many points in the corn belt. 
The remarkable nature of the season expe- 
rienced since early spring, the abundance of 
moisture and opportunity for strong, vigorous 
growth, carried the crop safely through a 
eriod that in an ordinary season would have 
een marked by great crop destruction. 

The damage which was wrought by high 
temperatures and hot winds in a few districts 
was quite local in character in the principal 
corn states, being confined to two, Kansas and 
Nebraska, and in them localized. In each it 
was the late corn that suffered, and the prin- 
cipal injury was in a belt of counties in the 
northern part of central Kansas and southern 
Nebraska. The decline was most severe in 
Kansas, amounting to 11 points during the 
month, while Nebraska lost six points. 

The development of the crop is ahead of a 
normal season by perhaps two weeks, and a 
large part of tle crop is already matured, 
though in some districts it was delayed 
by frequent rains during August which served 
to keep the plant green. If severe frost shall 
be delayed for another ten days the whole 
crop will be practically out of danger. While 
condition is reported high in all states of 
heavy production, itis low in the south. In 
Texas only 50 per cent of a perfect crop has 
been secured, while the month just passed 











OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


brings a drop in the average of 18 points in 
Ark and six in Tenn and Ky. The crop in the 
whole of the south is much smaller than last 
ear. 

The generai average of the crop is nearlythree 

oints lower than last year, but is decidedly 
Righes in the districts where the average rate 
of yield 1s highest, while last year the high 
conditions were in the south, where a condi- 
tion of 100 would mean fewer bushels per 
acre than would a much lower condition in 
the great corn states. On account of this dif- 
ference in distribution of the crop, the aver- 
age rate of yield this year will- be larger‘than 
mere conditional averages would indicate. 
Earing is remarkably heavy throughout the 
whole Ohio valley, Ia, Kan and Neb, and 
when husking shall have been completed it 
will reveal some almost incredible yields. 
When the corn crop of the country passes 
2,000,000,000 bu, it is little use to speculate on 
the excess above that figure. Whatever 
itis it is more thanis needed. This year 
it may, exceed that enormous aggregate 
by one-fourth, possibly more should all 
late corn ripen up safely. 

To compare the situation last year and this 
examine the following table showing. the con- 
dition by states now and year ago, and note 
particularly the improvement this year in the 
great states-ot Ill, la, Kan and Neb: 


1896 1895 1896 1895 
NY, 95 95 Minn, 93 88 
Pa, 96 9 Ia, 100 94 
Tex, 50 100. Mo, 86 101 
Ark, 60 99 Kan, 89 83 
Tenn, 89 100 Neb, 91 65 
W Va, 90 9 ND, 94 90 
Ky, 92 99 SD, 92 70 
O, 99 82 Cal, 97 96 
Mich, 99 82 Ore, 95 90 
Ind, 97 82 Wash 90 80 
Til, 95 90 Other, 86 95 
Wis, 98 83 AY, 89.2 92.0 
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The Advance in Coal—Since the early 
part of the year the wholesale price of antura- 
cite coal has advanced a total of 75c per ton, 
the first taking place May 1, the second July 
1 and the third last week. It is needless to 
say this has been brought about by the coal 





combination which practically controls . both 
output and price. ‘This latest advance of 25c 
places the market on the basis of $4.50 per 
gross ton for stove size at. New York and 
Philadelphia and usual freight difference 
further west. Retail dealers. everywhere are 
pushing up their prices, claiming they are 
compelled to do so by the higher cost to 
them. The coal combination has such a firm 
grip on the situation that companies doing 
a western business have advanced the rate 
of freight on coal from mines to points west 
of Buffalo 25c per ton, with smaller advances 
to points east. The production of anthracite 
coal from Jan 1 to Aug.1 was made about 
2,000,000 tons smaller than during the same 
period of last year under orders of those in 
control. Prices for bituminous coal are rela- 
tively steady undera fair consumptive de- 
mand. 





Egg Sharpers—A new and cunning scheme 


is being worked by certain sleek sharpers and 
unfortunately several farmers are the In 
nocent victims. The schemer in this case ap- 
pears at the farmhouse and states that he 
represents an eastern grocery house. He 
offers to sell the farmer a bilf of groceries and 
accept in payment eggs. The schemer then 
gives the farmer a note promising to pay 
the face value in groceries, while the farmer 
gives his note agreeing to pay face value in 
eggs. Ofcourse this seems to be a fair deal, 
but the groceries fail to appear. The farmer’s 
note appears at the Jocal bank for collection 
and there is nothing for the farmer to do but 
to pay the same. ‘The schemer has erased all 
reference to the payment in eggs and the note 
has to be settled in cash. 





Cigar-Leaf Tobacco is practically all safely 
harvested. Only a few late fields are still un- 
cut. It has mostly escaped frost and is on 
the poles in fine condition. Definite contracts 
for new tohacco are not reported. The situa- 
tion continues as so elaborately set forth in 
our full report in our issues of Aug 22 and 
Aug 29. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR le 

incl ti. H : 
scxstem 5°" | tical painter 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 


; Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 





JOHN T.LEWis« BRos.co} this purpose. 
Philadelphia. ' 


HERE IS A RIGHT .WAY to paint 
and a wrong-way. The right way is 
to have the best Paint—Pure White 

Lead and Linseed Oil—applied by a prac- 


The wrong way is to get 


some mixture about which you know nothing 
and apply it yourself or have some inexpe- 
rienced, irresponsible person do it. 


onl Pure White Lead 


can be readily tinted to any shade’ required 
by using NatronaL Leap Co.’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors, prepared expressly for 


MORLEY Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM M designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL Balom, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
Buffalo. 
aldieaien NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 
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A Faithful Light. 


that burns steady and bright through 
storm and w 





. DIETZ 


is — the drivers’ friend. 
where in 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


M0000 0 A 


It will not blow © jar out, and throws a white clear light 
from two to three hundred feet. Laney 4 candle power b 
government test. Burns kerosene; fastens 
or bracket. We have thousands of testimonials from drivers, physicians and others; it 
Write for book about this lamp, free. Delivered any- 
the United States or Canada for $3.50. Sold by all dealers. 


R. E, DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 


DRIVING LAMP 
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JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS 


Established_1852. 


NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 


Fire 


Glazed Sewer Pipe. Red 
Brick, Oven Tile! Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney The 
y. Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk 

e 


Rosenda. 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 


Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 


and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 
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The Market for Sumac Leaves. 





The gathering and marketing of sumac 
leaves forms-a source of considerable revenue 
to farmers and farmers’ boys in some parts of 
the country, although less attention is given 
it than formerly. It is now the season for 
this home industry, which can be followed un- 
til frost. The dried leaves are used by leath- 
er manufacturers as a tanning agent. Ow- 
ing, however, to radical changes in methods 
of tanning which have taken place in the last 
few years, the use has been largely discon- 
tinued in the leaf form. Tanners prefer im- 
ported sumac because of its superior quality, 
and this has to a great extent taken the place 
of American sumac. The bulk of domestic 
comes from Virginia and other southern 
states. West and north less is secured and 
tanners refuse to do much with the sumac 
grown in New England, claiming it de- 
ficient in strength. 

In the south, where a good many are engag- 
ed in the industry, the sumac is gathered 
from the last of June until the first frost, af- 
ter which the leaves turn red and become 
worthless. Sumac should be cured as much 
as possible under shelter to preserve its color 
and strength and protect it from dew and 
rain, according to some of the largest and 
best posted dealers. Strip the leaves and 
leaf stems as in pulling fodder, but do not 
gather twigs or berries. Dry in the shade 
under shelter, stirring often, as in curing 
hay, until all moisture is gone. If spread too 
thickly or heaped in bulk before Leing dried, 
sumac will heat and spoil. Exposure to the 
sun destroys the color, which must be green 
when ready for market. When cured, the 
stems snap short and the leaf erumbles in 
handling. It may then be packed in bags and 
is ready for market. Sumac never sold as 
low as during the past year. The amount of 
both home and foreign sumac on the market 
proved excessive. The lower import duty, 
now 10 per cent ad valorem against a former 
rate equal to about 19 per cent, has been fa- 
vorable to those buying Sicilian sumac, which 
is the general favorite. Furthermore, a good 
many new tanning methods and materials 
have done much to force American sumac to 
the rear. 

This country buys annually $200,000 to 300,- 
000 worth of Sicilian sumac leaves, which 
have shown an average value as high as $46 
per ton in ’94, decreasing to less than 35 in 
18%. The U Simports are about 6000 tons 
per year. The United Kingdom imports dou- 
ble this quantity, using about the same 
amount each vear, the price there fluctuating 
less than in the U S. The two countries to- 
gether pay about $1,000,000 annually for Si- 
cilian sumac. The following table shows the 

U S IMPORTS OF — SUMAC 





Year Tons value Av val 
1896, 6,716 $34.63 
1805, 6.000 38.61 
184, £191 46.44 
1893, 7,193 289,099 40.31 
1f 2, 5,205 216,668 41.62 


It will thus be seen that while there is a re- 
stricted outlet for damestic sumac, buyers are 
very particular and it i+ not well to expect 
too much, American sumac will not sell at 
as high prices as Sicilian and the latter has 
now an import value of about $35 per ton. 
A reason tor the smaller favor shown Ameri- 
can is the smaller percentage of tannin. 
Absolutely pure su.:ac should contain 30 to 
32 per cent tannin expressed as oxalic acid or 
20 per cent as gallic acid, while a satisfactory 
quality and of greater strength than generally 
sold would be two-thirds genuine sumac and 
one-third adulterant. The present market 
price at which Sicily sumac sells in New 
York in a small way (not the import prics) 
is $40 to 45 per ton; Virginia sumac 37 to 
1.0, 


English [Markets Discouraging. 





On every side does the British farmer find 
a bad market for his produce. Grain, meat 
and all other articles show a diminution in 
value. Wheat is nearly 3c P bu lower than 
last year, the result of a continuous but 
steady decline for the last three months. Oats 
and barley are also lower than at the corre- 
sponding period last year, although not to a 
large extent, but in the latter case prices are 
better than they were three or four months 
since. Notwithstanding a deficiency of hay 
and a possible call for oats during the winter 
to a greater extent than usual, the prospects 
of the supply of the latter are so good as 
hardly to warrant the supposition (in which 

nue people indulge) that the prices of this 
cereal are about to advance. Recent sales 
of rye grass hay in Scotland show a fall of 
from 25 to 30 per cent upon the prices of ’95. 





COMMERCIAL 


This fact may be attributable to the excellent 
crops of grass which have been grown in the 
northern part of the kingdom, or to the 
growers being compelled to dispose of it to 
raise money to pay the rent of the land. Po- 
tatoes are selling ata low figure. There is 
nv great prospect of potatoes reaching this 
season very high prices, as the crop is very 
near an average, and is generally improving 
po although there are a few returns of dis- 
ease. Belgium has a fine outlook for pota- 
toes and in France it is expected that a fair- 
ly average crop will be lifted. In the meat 
markets prices are also lower than at this 
time last year, and there is plenty of material 
with which to keep the markets going on. 
The following table shows the prices of vari- 
ous articles of British farm mod mee with those 
at the corresponding period last year: 
BRITISH AVERAGE PRICES COMPARED. 


1896 1895 
Wheat p bu, -7045 72% 
Barley p bu, 50'4 -60 
Oats p bu, 444g 49'5 
Beans p bu, 72 * @al. 02 75 @$1.05 
Peas p bu, 60 @ .66 57 @ .wv 
Red clover seed p 100 lbs, $10.65 @14.95 $13.85 @21.34 
White clover seed : 100 Lbs, = 65 @16.00 12.80 21.34 
Trefoil seed p 1001 as @ 5.00 8.54 @14.95 
Potatoes p bu, @ 5 -3854@_ .573g 
Hay p ton, 12°00 @21.10 12.00 @21, 
Straw p ton, 15.25 @16.00 14.50 17.00 
Beef p 1b, 16 @ .13 -ll @ .14% 
Mutton p Ib, 10 @ .18 12 @ .21 





Adulterated Paints Costly.—Mixed paints are 
all right provided the materials used are pure, 
but the temptation to use cheap and inferior 
lead and oilis often too great to be resisted. 
The resulting mixture is not satisfactory. 
For the protection of the purchaser the Na- 
tional Lead Co of No 1 Broadway, New York, 
has insisted on the value of pure lead and is 
using its influence in bringing about a_ better 
understanding of this matter. It points out 
that a combination of veget: ible and mineral 
oils will not yield the best results no mafter 
how pure the pigment may be. It the pig- 
iment be inferior,the paint will also be poor, 
Not only do buildings soon become shabby 
from the use of inferior paints, but they 
weather rapidly and require more repairing. 
Hence the necessity of buying only from deal- 
ers Whose integrity is well established and 
of long standing. The most successful paint- 
ers are those who confine their purchases to 
makers who ee e an absolutely pure 
product. The National Lead Co furnishes 
a pamphlet and samples of its colors to all 
who apply to it, stating that they saw its ad 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Which will give 
many useful hints to all who use paint. 


The Oleomargarine Trade in England is 
meeting vicissitudes. In the house of com- 
mons it is reeommended that the coloring of 
this product either in imitation of butter or 
otherwise be prohibited and that the sale of 
mixed goods be held illegal, even if sold as 
such. There are no restrictions about regis- 
tration of dealers, labeling, pac king, ete, and 
the American exporter of oleomargarine will 
no doubt prove equal to the occasion and find 
a market abroad for the product which is 
traveling such a rocky road at home. France 
is also discussing the advisability of restrict- 
ing the trafiic. During 12 months to June 30, 
exports from the US were imitation butter 
5,657,000 Ibs and oleo oil 101,705,000 Ibs. The 
latter goes chiefly to Belgium and Germany 
inl this torm and is there used in the manu- 
facture of butter substitutes for distribution 
throughout Europe. 


Cold Storage for Cranberries.—No cranberry 
grower, so far as I know, has ever tried cold 
storage. Some years ago a Chatham dealer 
bought frosted berries, shipped them to Chi- 
cago, where they were placed in cold storage 
and eventually sold to pie-bakers for use dur- 
ing the winter. That is the only time I ever 
heard cold storage mentioned. My idea is 
that a berry kept.in an ice-cold storage will 
chill so that when exposed for sale the fruit 
will slump and rot quickly. I find that a 
berry chilled by frost will not keep well. 
The only way I can see is for the grower to 
store the berries in a try, cold bog house, dis- 
posing of them before) severely cold weather 
sets in. Those who held the crop in ’95 lost 
money. The season for consuming berries 
ends by Jan 1 and few are sold after that 
date.—[O. M. Holmes, Barnstable Co, Mass. 





Meats are Very High in Jamaica, owing to 
a destructive cattle disease which has killed 
all the stock on sume farms. Prof Williams 
of Edinburg has gone to investigate it. Cattle 
disease is also raising havoc in central and 
south Africa,where thousands upon thousands 
of cattle are being killed by an also unknown 
disease. 








AGRICULTURE 


Just 


Now Hood’s Sarsaparilla- will do you great 
good by purifying your blood, giving you appe- 
tite and sweet, refreshing sleep. 


Foods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact The One True Blood Purifier. 


’ HY are the only pills to take 
Hood S Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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CLEAN HEAT 
STEADY HEAT 
CHEAP HEAT 
NOTHING $e 
HE ONLY DOUBLE CON 
TACT LEVER WICK RAISER. 
CANNOT BIND 
INTENSE HEAT EASILY REGULATED 


SOLD BY. DEALERS 


CLEVELAND. FOUNDRY. CO. 


75 Platt St., Cleveland, O. 


SAVE 2¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
i filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

s anagency. Write at once. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

9 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


R” For ie use, Cheapest in the 
» HE GRA NGER CO., 257 Pa ot St., Phila., Pa. 


ND. FOR 




















market. $5 and $8. Circular. 























American Hop Situation. 





PRESENT PROSPECTS AND PAST CROPS.* 
{In American bales of 180 lbs net.] 


Crop of Pacific New York Total Av export 
coast state U value 

1896, 100,000 75,000 175,000 

1895, 182,000 110,000 292,000 8.8¢ lb 
1894, 180,000 140,000 320,000 10.7 
1893, 143,000 125,000 268,000 22.0 
1892, 105,000 118,000 223,000 23.7 
1891, 94,000 114,000 208,000 19.3 
1890, 92,000 100,000 192,000 26.6 
US FOREIGN TRADE, SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION. 
Crop Exports Netsup- Imports Total Cons’p- 

of domestic ply do- foreign sup- tion 1 
mestic ply lb bbl 
beer 

1895, 93,000 199,000 15,000 214,000 183,000 
1894, 97,000 223,000 17,000 240,000 184,000 
1893, 97,000 171,000 5,000 176,000 171,000 
1892, 63,000 170,000 15,000 175,000 178,000 
1891, 70,000 138,000 13,000 151,000 164,000 
1890, 49,000 143,000 21,000 164,000 157,000 


The average crop of the coast for the two 
years ’94-5 was 180,000 bales and of state hops 
125,000, a total of 305,009 bales. Deduct aver- 
age exports of these two growths—95,000 
bales, and we get 210,000 bales as the average 
domestic supply for brewing purposes during 
the past two years. Atonly 11b of hops to 
the barrel of beer, domestic consumption of 
these two crops has averaged 183,000 bales. 
This would leave a surplus of ’94-5 hops 
now in the United States of 27,000 bales. This 
takes no account of old hops on hand Sept 
1, 1894, but the amount was notoriously 
small. Nor does this surplus include stocks 
of imported hops now unused, but this is 
small at best, only 892 bales being in bond 
June 30, ’96, against 857 bales a year ago. 

Pacific coast stocks on July 1 this year were 
15,000 to 23,000 bales without doubt. Calling 
it 15,000, we have 12,000 bales of ’94-5 New 
York state hops still unconsumed, according 
to these figures. But no census or accurate 
record of N Y hop shipments is kept to 
verify the estimated yields of ’94-5, nor have 
we conclusive evidence that brewers use 
more or less than 1 |b of hops per bbl of beer. 
With hops so cheap, consumption would 
seem to have been fully that, and there is 
little reason for regarding these estimates of 
N Y state yields in ’94-5 as under the actual 
crop. Indeed,since May 1, exports have been 
so much less than during the like period of 
last season as to indicate either that stocks 
in dealers’ hands were much reduced or they 
have been holding for higher prices. Imports 
of German hops have been somewhat more the 
past five months than usual, which may 
mean that brewers’ stocks of foreign hops are 
reduced or they too have been buying against 
a rise. 

Certain it is that few old hops remain in 
growers’ hands, whereas a year ago state 
growers at least held more hops than now. 
Further evidence of reduced stocks is found 
in the fact that railroad receipts at New York 
city, less shipments, for the year ended Aug 
31, °96, are only some 62,000 bales compared 
to 90,000 bales last crop year, and 67,000 as 
the average in the trade years ended Aug 31, 
794-3-2. In other words, the metropolis has 
had a net supply the past 12 months one- 
third less than the year before, and,no larger 
than the usual supply in years before the big 
crop of ’94, when prices were two or three 
times what they have been of late. The fact 
that N Y city has received only some 135,000 
bales past 12 months compared to 170,000 
year before is further proof that the state ’95 
crop was around 30,000 bales less than the ’94 
crop, as above set forth. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to believe 
that the shortage of new hops in New York 
state is fully enough to compensate for all 
the old hops now in the country; in other 
words, old stocks and the ’96 state crop make 
up some 120,000 bales. Now the new crop on 
the coast is conservatively placed at 100,000 
bales. This points to a total supply for the 
next 12 months of around 225,000 bales. If 
brewers use 185,000, a surplus for export of 
some 40,000 bales would seem to be indicated. 
It would be rather surprising if our exports 


*In this table, all hops grown outside of the two 
districts of commercial production are assumed to 
supply all purposes other than brewers’ use. 
The figures for 1896 are Sept 1 indications, sub- 
ject tochange after harvest. The data for pre- 
vious crops were mostly carefully compiled. For 
the coast, they were verified by actual shipments. 
For N Y state complete returns of shipments from 
first hands are wanting, but New York city rail- 
road receipts are quite accurately collected. No 

erfect statement of old stocks or of consumption 
$s possible. The second table indicates a surplus 
total supply for the past two years of 82,000 bales, 
but in the text the increased use of hops owing to 
low prices is allowed for, and total stocks of old 
are placed around 45,000 bales. Lilienthal returns 
the ’92 coast crop at 98,148 bales and the ’93 as 
134,400 bales, while our figures are a little higher. 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ 





of ’96 hops reach the average of the ’91-2-3 
crops—60,000 bales, at average annual export 
prices of 194 to 264¢c per lb. Latest reports 
from plantations this week indicate that our 

reliminary estimate of 100,000 bales of ’96 
10ps on the coast and 75.0U0 in New York is 
agg above the quantity that will actual- 
y be picked, judging from the harvest up to 
Tuesday night of this week, as-reported to us 
by mail and wire. Some good judges declare 
that 80,000 and 40,000 bales will cover the re- 
spective crops, but we will wait until the har- 
vest is finished and the hops are baled before 
trying to make definite figures. 

To fairly consider the above outline of 
American conditions, it is imperative to con- 
sider new crops and old stocks in England 
and Europe. How many hops must England 
import during the next 12 months? How 
much of England’s requirements will Germa- 
ny supply, besides sending United States our 
usual imports of German hops? AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S preliminary report of the 
1896 crops at home and abroad, in our issue of 
Aug 29, gave some hints upon these questions, 
but more comprehensive replies will follow 
in our next issue. 

Mr Akin writes us that since making his 
estimate for the ’96 crop, printed in our Aug 
29 issue, picking is so far advanced that he 
would reduce his figures for England by 20,000 
bales, for Germany 15 v00, Belgium and Hol- 
land by 5000, Russia by 15,000 and other coun- 
tries by 5000, or a total of about 60,000 bales 
less than his estimate above referred to. The 
failure of the Springfield brewing company, 
last week, at atime when all brewing sup- 


plies were never so low, was due to tight 
money, and this cause is preventing many 
buyers of hops from operating at all who 


otherwise might be buying new hops liber- 
ally. 





Reports from the Plantations. 





Fry CrREEK, Otsego Co, N Y, Aug 29—So 
far as can be learned the crop is coming down 
much lighter than all conservative estimates 
have placed it. Reports from various yards 
mw the yield at two-thirds of last year’s crop. 

his together with the decrease in acreage 
and poor cultivation of many of the yards 
will make the yield here the lightest since 
1886. The volume of business done in the 
a market has been very light this 
week. Several offers for the new crop have 
been made at 124c, but as yet can learn of no 
sales at these figures. Owing to a light crop, 
picking will be nearly completed next week. 


New Beruin, Chenango Co, N Y, Aug 28-- 
The hop crop is now being harvested. Weath- 
er is fine and the crop about 50 per cent of av- 
erage years. The picking will be done by 
the end of next week. No sales have yet been 
made, but some offers of 10c reported. 


CoorreRstown, Otsego Co, N Y, Aug 29— 
The hop harvest is well under way and next 
week will see it finished. Almost every 
one is disappointed, the yield being much 
lighter than inost every one estimated. The 
acreage has been reduced one-third in this 
state and the crop on the balance will fall 
one-half below last year’s yield. Most grow- 
ers fall off one-third, many one-half, a few 
two-thirds, and some will get none at all. 
The want of culture, lack of fertilizer, cou- 
pled with blight and reduction of acreage, 
will cut off fully two-thirds of this crop, so 
that if this state yields 40,000 bales as against 
120,000 bales last yearit will do well. The 
quality will average much better than was 
generally expected two weeks ago, as lice have 
practically all left. Old hops have not been 
cleaned out of growers’ hands so closely in 25 
years. Your estimate on this state is very 
much too high. There have been _ several 
offers to contract large fine growths at 12hc, 
but no sellers.—[James F. Clark. 


WATERVILLE, Oneida Co, N Y, Aug 
Carefully collected statistics in this and sev- 
eral adjoining towns last spring showed that 
there had been about 30 to 33 per cent de- 
crease in the hop acreage from last year. In 
nearly all instances this decrease had been 
made from old, weak and worn-out yards. 
Owing to the unfavorable outlook for prices 
and the stringency ot the times, the crop in 
a general way has been neglected during the 
season of cutivation and training, which will 
cut down the yield from estimates made dur- 
ing the growing season. Blight has been 
quite severe in some localities and has pre- 
vented the hops from growing to full size. 
Vermin has done considerable damage in sec- 
tions and is much feared by all growers just 
at this time. The early varieties, West and 
Palmer Seedlings, came down lighter than 
estimated and have been marketed at 10 to 
12c. Humphries are nearly harvested and 
are showing up less than expected. The 
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EXCHANGE 


quality of the above this yearis a little bet- 
ter than the average of years, though run-. 
ning a little smaller in size. Humphries are 
selling to-day at 10c per lb. Owing to the 
peculiar condition of the hop and the uncer- 
tainty of the weather a few growers have com- 
menced the harvest of the late varieties. 
Picking will become general by Monday, the 
3lst inst. The Canadas seem to show signs 
of premature ripeness. I have never seen a 
year when there was so great a difference in 
the growth of the crop under equal condi- 
tions, that is, in foliage, fruit, power of re- 
sisting blight and ravages of insects. If the 
crop holds through as well as it looks now we 
shall harvest a better sample in this section 
than last year. 

MALONE, Franklin Co, N Y, Aug 22— 
Franklin Co hop yards still look well and 
there is every prospect of a fine quality of 
hops, though the yield will be light. hey 
passed through the recent hot weather with- 
out injury, and now the weather is cool and 
favorable for producing a clean, rich, healthy 
hop. The only transaction thus faris a sale 
of 18 bales of early hops at 10c P bb. 


SHaron, Schoharie Co, N Y—Hop lice 
came in large force. They will not affect 
the quantity much, but may hurt the quality. 
The quantity is small at best and will 
disappoint many when picked. The small 
crop is giving growers and dealers a more 
hopeful prospect. 


AHTANUM, Yakima Co, Wash—Hop yards 
in this county look well where they have had 
the usual care, but many yards were not poled 
and many that were eied te the spring have 
not been worked since and therefore will pro- 
duce scarcely any bops. There is no sale for 
hops at any price. Growers think that they 
can get the croup picked for fc P tb green 
weight. There are no lice or vermin of any 
kind yet. 


Matong, Franklin Co, N Y—Weather con- 


ditions have favored growth and ripening 
of hops. The coming crop is now estimated 
35 per cent below that of last year, healthy, 
free from vermin or mold. Under these favor- 
able conditions, picking will be delayed un- 
til crop is fully Boe ct and will begin about 
Sept 7. Between 4000 and 5000 bales of last 
year’s hops remain in the county. No trans- 
actions of any kind the past week. 


Eneitanp—The standard hop report for Aug 
17 says wéather continues very favorable, 
mold arrested, complaint of red spider less 
frequent and picking will be in full force by 
Sept 1 and early hops by Aug 25. ‘‘*There 
will be considerable variation in*the yields 
from the different parishes in all the counties 
—some grounds are estimated to give from 
10 to 15 ecwt and even 2 cwt per 
acre, while others will be as low as 4 and 5 
ewt. There are differences of opinion among 
growers as to whether the choice Goldings 
will be better or as good as the Bramlings; if 
the weather keeps hot, with much sunshine, 
they will most probably be the superior crops, 
but without these conditions they will not be 
better. if so good.’’ 





New England Markets. 


At Hartford, Ct, dressed, beef $7@7 50 P 
100 ibs, fowls 12@14c P hl w, 14@16c d w, 
squabs $3 P dz, veal calves 6c 1 w, fresh 
eggs 18@20c P dz, hay 18 P ton, rye straw 18, 
potatoes 50c P bu, onious 50@75c, turnips 30c, 
ima beans 50@60c, cy print butter 22@25c 
P tb, dairy 20@22c.—At Waterbury, Ct, chick- 
ens 12@14c P tb 1 w, 22c d w, fowls 10c 1 w, 
fresh eggs 20c P dz, veal calves 5@6c, pota- 
toes 50@65c P bu, turnips 40c, loose hay 16@ 
18 P ton, baled timothy 17@19, cmy butter 15 
@l6c, dairy 14@15c, cheese 8@9c.—At Provi- 
dence, RI, best hay 18@19 P ton, bran 12@13, 
cottonseed meal 22@22 50,potatoes 1 60@175 P 
bbl, tomatoes 50@60c P bu, fresh eggs 21@22c 
P dz,western 15c,fowl; 12@15c P th, beef T@Tic, 
veal 6@8c, cmy print butter 21@22c P bb, dairy 
14@15c, cheese 8@84c.—At Springfield, Mass, 
new potatoes 1@1 40 P bbl, tomatoes 50c P bu, 
chickens 14@16c P tbh, fowls 12c, beef 6@8c, fresh 
eggs 20c P dz, western 13@14c, No 2 yellow corn 
33c P bu, baled timothy hay 19@19 50 P ton, 
long rye straw 16 50, full cream cheese 84@10c 
~ tb, cmy print butter 22c, cmy tubs 18¢c, dai- 
ry 17@19c.—At Worcester, Mass, potatoes 1 50 
@175 P bbl, turnips 40@50c P bu, onions 60@ 
75c, beef 6@8c P th, fowls 12@16c lw, 16@20c 
d w, nearby fresh eggs 20@22c P dz, old baled 
timothy hay 19@20 P ton, cmy butter 18@22c 
~ ib, cheese 7@8c. ; 





Worth $5 a Year.—There is no agricultural 
paper equal to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. I 
would not give it up if it cost $5 a year, so 
long as I could spare the amount.—[H. Kraft, 
Cincinnati. O. 
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How to Fight the Farmers’ Wrongs. 
P. H. HARTWELL, NEW JERSEY. 


In these days much is said about the farmer 
in politics, and he is urged to take the helm 
d guide the ship of state into smooth waters, 
where the wicked shall cease from troubling 
and where the farmer shall sit at the first 
table and be first served, and if there be any- 
thing left, then other classes and interests may 
be served. All this sounds very pretty, but to 
my mind there is a suspicion of “gush’’ about 
it, and while it may tickle a certain class of 
farmers it will resuit in no good to them. 
And the sooner the farmer gets out of the 
mutual admiration society business and gets 
down to the principles that all interests are 
entitled to their just rights in this land of 
ours, the better it will be for all concerned. 
Now it is just and right that the farming in- 
terests shall be fully “yepresented in our law- 
making bodies, and that the farmers shall 
have their interests guarded in our legisla- 
tures by representatives of the farming class 
As a means to this end, it is important that 
the farmer should read and study the political 
situation, and qualify himself to discuss ques- 
tions which may come before conventions and 
legislatures, and above all things be honest 
himself. 
One great difticulty about the success of a 
farmers’ movement in polities, is the fact 
“that so many of them do not take sufticient 
interest in government matters to go to elec- 
tion, except they are‘*‘seen’’ by some political 
leader or ‘‘heeler,’’ and material inducement 
is offered. It is a lamentable fact that many 
a substantial farmer does not trust his fellow 
in politics and coincides with Secretary Mor- 
ton’s idea that the journeyman farmers farm 
the farmers to their own advantage. 

There is no reason why every rural county 
in the country should not send farmers to the 
legislature, elect sheriffs, county clerks, sur- 
rogates, etc, if they chose to do so, but they 
will universally fail to do so unless the farmer 
will put more ‘*‘push’’ into the campaign than 
the lawyer, doctor, ete. The political combi- 
nations are usually back of the latter class of 
candidates, and they can usually depend on 
controlling the votes of the candidates whose 
interests they serve. 

I think that facts justify me in saying that 
on the average it will cost the farmer ina 
purely agricultural county $500 to secure the 
nomination and election to a $500 .oftice. At 
the same time, farmers will — 1in that the 
lawyers get everything and the farmer noth- 
ing; that our legislatures and congress are run 
in the interest of other classes and the farm- 
ers’ interests are ignored, while the fact is, 
that the other classes have paid their money, 
in many instances to the farmers, for the priv- 
ilege, and the farmers have no right to com- 
plain. 

The most crying need of the timesisa 
change of heart among the farmers themsel- 
ves, for in most of the states, if the farmers 
are honest and true to themselves, this condi- 
tion of things need not exist. I do not wish 
to be understood to intimate that all farmers 
are corrupt, but it is true that means will 
often control the balance of power among 
farmers as well as other classes of voters. 

The writer of the above is a hard-handed 
farmer, who tills his own farm with his own 
hands, and is not poking ‘‘sticks’’ at the 
farmers, as some may suppose, but is tired of 
the everlasting wailing of some writers on the 
farmers’ wrongs, and believes that the farmers 
should hold experience meetings wore fre- 
quently than they do. 

ee 
OHIO. 
What Jefferson Co Patrons Are Doing. 

Last November, ex-Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner F. A. Derthick of Mantua, O, or- 
ganized Emerson and Updegraif granges. The 
Patrons of Emerson are conservative, thrifty 
fruit’ growers and dairymen, many of them 
Friends. They waived their objections to se- 
cret orders in favor of the P of H. The work 
is new,yet success stimulates them. They re- 
cently gave a social picnic, entertaining Up- 
degraff grange delightfully. Old and young 
spent the day in a beautiful grove, forming 
new friendships, enjoying games and a sump- 
tnous repast. Several good speakers were 
present, but no speeches were made. It was 
a day arranged for quiet social greetings, 
every one winning laurels in his field of 
friendship. Updegraff grange succeeded the 
Updegraff, F A and 1 U. The Patrons are 
blessed with a fraternal spirit, intellectual 
ability, financial resources and loyalty to the 
order that is manifested by the inc reasing in- 
terest, growing mem bership and extension of 
the order into new territory. At the last 
ineeting, Flowers was the theme. The ladies 
filled the program and an interesting one it 


ORGANIZE 


was. 
adorned with fine specimens. 
next fill the program, theme 


The room was fragrant and beautifully 
Gentlemen will 
Birds. The 


‘grange expressed its sympathy for outraged 


Armenia by ordering a gift of cash to be sent 
to the Armenian relief fund. The lecturer 
suggested establishing a circulating library 
in the grange 


Allow me to commend AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for its market reports. Your plan of 
making special inquiry in regard to impor- 
tant — seems to me to be most excellent. 
|F. A. Akins, Secretary Ohio State Grange. 

Green Co Pomona grange met at the home 
of David J. Snepp at Alexanderville Aug 20. 
A large turnout of Patrons from Green, Mont- 
gomery and Warren counties thoroughly en- 
joyed Bro Snepp’s model farm as well as_ the 
addresses of Hon Seth Ellis, R. L. Holman 
and W. H. Dean. 

Ashtabula Co Patrons assembled at River- 
side park in Austinburg, Aug 20, in large 
niin bers. F. A. Derthick was the chief 
speaker. 

Mahoning Co Patrons held a rousing grange 
basket picnic at the Canfield fair grounds, 
Aug,27. Lecturer C. M. Freeman of the state 
grange was the orator of the day and deliver- 
ed an inspiring address. 

NEW YORK. 
A Progressive County Grange. 

It is quite certain that Madison county is 
notany behind adjoining counties in the 
growth of the grange element, as indicated 
by the number and interest associated with 
the organization. The leaders of the order 
and kindred ‘minds seem deeply impressed 
with the magnitude and importance of the 
work which they have before them and labor 
accordingly. The growth of the grange has 
been phenomenal, and its chief object is evi- 
dently to combine the whole farming commu- 
nity into one great and powerful society. It 
is also inte maded to be a general educator, as 
shown by the variety of the subjects discuss- 
ed atthe many meetings held during the 
year. There is certainly as munch necessity 
for forming granges as there is for the other 
numerous societies, such as Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Good Templars, ete, that exist ‘in 
the whole enlightened portion of the world. 
The day for the Madison Pomona grange 
picnic, which was held at Lake Earlville, was 
an ideal one and some 5000 people were in at- 
tendance. The program was fully carried 
out, the addresses being attentively tetened 
to. Financially it was a complete success, 
with money left. 


Sardtoga Co Pomona grange met at Burnt 
Hills Aug 18, attendance 76. The forenoon 
was spent in social enjoyment, the noon hour 
in enjoying a bountiful repast provided by 
the sisters. The afternoon session was called 
to order by W M Emmor Caldwell, Brother W. 
W. Streever being appointed lecturer pro tem. 
The session was devoted to regular grange 
work and the good of the order, one of the 
inost interesting features being the opening of 
the question box, which was full to the brim 
of queries of the greatest interest. Never in 
the history of the order in Saratoga Co has 
there been rendered so varied and enjoyable a 
musical program. The principal contributors to 
this pleasing feature were Brothers}Nash and 
DeFreest and Sisters Streever and DeFreest. 
Among fle visitors present was Mrs Frank 
Harnbeck of Eureka grange of Lyons. The 
next Pomona grange meeting will be held 
Sept 26. 

Schenectady Co Pomona grange picnic was 
held in Furguson’s grove, Duanesburg, Aug 
25, and was an immense success. The weath- 
er was perfect and the people who flocked 
from far and near were onan estimated 
at from 1000 to 2000. WM O. H. Hale of 
the state grange gave one nad his usual happy 
addresses in which he reviewed the work of 
the order forthe past year, expressing him- 
self as satisfied with its growth and flourish- 
ing condition. Mr Hale was followed by one 
who has endeared himself to Schenectady Co 
Patrons by his genial presence; his many 
visits to their grange sessions and to their 
homes. There is but one Worthy Lecturer 
Cole and _ his stirring address not only 
strengthened his hold on old admirers, but 
vained him many new ones. This was the 
occasion of fthe first Schenectady Co Pomona 
picnic, but it will not be the last. 

Patrons of Industry. 

The Patrons of Industry is a nationalorgan- 
ization maintaining state organizations in th> 
states of Mich, Ill, Ind, O, Pa, N Y and Ky. 
Besides the above ‘ state organizations, a 
strong, vigorous organization flourishes in 
Canada. While the order is strong in York 


AND CO-OPERATE 


state, it has not prospered as it should in 
Ohio. The first organization was effected in 
Ohio in the fall of 1887 in Fulton Co and fy. 
ture growth seems to have been restricted to 
the northwestern portion of the state. While 
the order is now in the most prosperous con- 
dition it has ever been in Ohio, yet radical 
changes are proposed which will set it more 
squarely before the people. A mutual fire in- 
surance company is being perfected by the 
present official board.—[President  S. B. 


Zook. 
<< caea Enna 

The space at the Paris international exhibi- 
tion of 1900 is. being engaged, and wil! be 
mostly disposed of, it is said, before the Unit- 
ed States accepts the invitation to take part. 

Paris is getting ready to entertain the czar 
and czarina of Russia. The visit, so they say, 
will have no political signiticance. 

The conservatives 1m the Canadian 
ment have re-elected Sir Charles 
their leader. 


parlia- 
Tupper as 








To Pump Water 


If you want water for any purpose 
and have not the facilities, or want 
to change, write for catalogue of the 
Celebrated DeLamater-Rider 
and Delamater-Ericsson Hot- 
Air Pumping Engines. 

They will pump water from any 
source and force it anywhere. Any 
kind of fuel can be used. Address, 

DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broadway, New York City. 





STAR FEED 


Crinder 


Grinds Ear Corn, dry or 
damp, Shelled Corn, 
Wheat, Oats, and other 
Grains. Does not choke. 
Sold on a guarantee. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. 


Star Manufacturing Co 


: A Street, 
5 New Tdkaeen Ohio. 


Warren 





les mailed free from the largest con- 
cern in U.S. Prices 30% lower than others. 
DEAL from 2}éc. to $334 a Roll—S Yards. 


can have large books by ex- 


DE EAI ALERS DISCOUNTS. 


A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Variety 


KAYSER & ALLMAN oii. 
HEEBNERS 278"<; HORSE POWER 


ith SPEED eee ULATOR. 
‘or 1, Zand3 





lr 7 JS 
Feat eand Dry Fodder Cut- 
so Thaashers and t leaners, Feed 
i & Circular Saw Machines, - 


BNER & NS, ©, Pa., U.8.A 





METAL WAGON WHEELS. 


Made to fit any standard size Skein or 


xle. 
STRONG, CHEAP AND DURABLE. 
Every farmer should have a set of low 
wheels with wide tires. They save 
LABOR, TIME AND MONEY. 
Also help to _— the good roads prob- 
lem. Sena to 
ARNOLD METAL WHEEL CO.,, 
BOX 29, NEW LONDON, ©. 
For Circular and prices, also for Ww heels 








CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC. CO. 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio © 
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FRUD TP eronar oe 


Different sizes and lay a dimeory 
THE BLYMYER IN WORKS O0., Cincinzatl, O, 


=— === mB es 


ARMS FOR SALE—Those wishing improved farms in 
Western Ky. apply to J. W. HOBBS, Woodville, Ky. 
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IMA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
Let it storm, and blow, and freeze 


—your cows, horses, 
not careif your buildings are sheathed 
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and hens will 
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NEPONSE 








For Roofing and Side Covering. 


Red Rope 
Water-Proof 


FABRIC. 

















They cost much less than shingles — absolutely 
water-proof, wind-proof, frost-proof, and durable 
—any one can put them on..... 








We will send you Free of expense 
Samples and Particulars. 
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CROPS MATURING RAPIDLY. 





Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 
of the U S Department of ..griculture for the 
Week Ended Monday Night, Aug 24, at 8p m. 


Much needed rains have fallen during ‘the 
week over portions of the western gulf states, 
partially relieving the drouthy conditions 
which have prevailed in that section. While 
excessive heat has retarded work in some of 
the southern states it has been too cool for 
best results in the lake region and upper 
Mississippi valle¢. The corn crop is matur- 
ing rapidly except in Wisconsin, South Dako- 
ta and Iowa, where it has been retarded to 
some extent by the cool weather of the past 
week, but in these states it continues in ad- 
vance of the season and with favorable weath- 
er conditions will be safe from frost by Sept 
12. Cutting is now progressing as far north 
as Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. 

The weather conditions of the past week 
have been favorable for cotton picking, which 
has progressed rapidly except where retarded 
by excessive heat. Kains of the latter part 
of the week over northern Texas and Arkan- 
sas were beneficial to the top crop, but over 
the eastern portion of the cotton belt itis too 
late for new growth, and rains would likely 
cause more injury than benefit. The crop is 
unusually early and the reports continue to 
indicate that picking will be completed by 
Oct 1. 

Much tobacco has been cut and housed dur- 
ing the week, and while there is some com- 
plaint of unfavorable curing in Kentucky 
the general condition of the crop is favorable. 
Spring wheat harvest is .now nearing com- 
pletion over the southern portion of the spring 
wheat region and is making good progress in 
the Red River valley. In the central valleys 
and in the middle Atlantic states the condi- 
tion of the soil has been very favorable fo1 
= for fall seeding, and much plowing 
1as been done. Light frosts occurred during 
the week in portions of New England and the 
middle Atlantic states, also in portions of 
Michigan, North Dakota and Idaho. 


New YorKk—Cool, with showers; Jate crops, 
astures and meadows growing finely; potato 
light increased and Washington county crop 


considerably affected; earliest hops being 
rcked; hail on the 18th destroyed much to- 


yacco in central counties and buckwheat and ° 


vineyards also suffered. 


New Jersry—Temperature, sunshine and 
rainfall below weekly average; all crops in 
middle and northern sections maturing well; 
in southern section great injury by intense 
heat of previvus week and long absence of 
rain; corn greatly shortened, in some fields 
about one-half; pastures very short; streams 
running dry; hauling water and feeding stock 
a necessity. 


PENNSYLVANIA —Temperature and rainfall 





below average; light frost on the 20th not 
damaging; rain needed in some sections; oat 
harvest about completed ; considerable tobacco 
housed; buckwheat maturing rapidly; most 
crops in good condition and promising; plow- 
ing well advanced and some seeding com- 
pleted. 

MARYLAND—Early crops of corn and pota- 
toes excellent and assured, but late planted 
much injured by drouth; corn cutting begun; 
tobaceo being housed; tomatoes better than 
anticipated ; light frost on the 18th in northern 
central Maryland slightly damaged tomato 
vines; canneries in active operation. 

On1o—Temperature and precipitation defi- 
cient; plenty of sunshine; corn prospects first- 
class and entire crop will be safe from frost 
in about two weeks; tobacco generally good 
and being housed; potatoes rotting some, but 
generally fair; fruit generally excellent, espe- 
cially apples, pears and grapes; peaches rot- 
ting on trees; threshing and plowing in prog- 
gress; oats injured by rain. 

New Eneaitanp—Cooler, with light frost, 
but no damage; rain generally sufficient for 
surface needs and crops doing well; but sub- 
soil and water -supplies need heavy rains; 
some damage in Vermont by hail on the 18th; 
tobacco cutting being pushed, fine crop and 
in excellent condition; onion seed being cut, 
fair crop. 





NEW YORK. 
- 

Bethany, Genesee Co, Sept 3—Weather is 
warm with occasional rains which keep 
things fresh and green. Bean harvest be- 
gun; will not yield as well as last year. Bart- 
lett pears nearly all gone to market. They 
were a small crop but more than at first ex- 
pected. Apple crop large and fine. Never of 
so good quality. Some kinds of fall fruit 
selling at $1 per bbl. 

Burke, Franklin Co, Sept 3—Farmers are 
through harvesting oats, wheat, barley and 
rye and a very large crop of all. Some are 
threshing and report a large yield. The last 
of June a blight struck the apple trees all 
through this section and the trees that were 
not touched by it are the exception. Some 
were killed, but most of them commenced to 
die and the leaves to turn brown until from 
one to two feet of the limb would be dead. 
No one seems to know the cause or what it 
is. Corn is looking fine and so are potatoes, 
but they are reported to be a light crop and 
many fields of inferior quality, but 1tis rather 
early to tell what the yield will be here. 
Prices are so low for everything the farmers 
have to sell that there is no chance for the 
farmer to get much money. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Sept 3—The ter- 
Tible heat has passed by and our nights seem 


quite like frost. Oat threshing is the order 
of the day; 25 bu per acre seems to be the av- 
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CREEN BONE CUTTER € 

the standard of the world. 12 9 

sizes. $5 and up. C.O.D. or 

OnTrial. Cat’l’gJree if you 
name this paper. 

F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 
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: is the product of twelve years of | 
xperience. It has never been beaten in ae 

4 Show, It is not like its competitors—it t “4 
We tell why in new book aRDOBER G nD 
RELIZBLEINCUBATOR AND BROODER CO. QU 


BONE lIEAL FOR POULTRY. 


Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Crushed Fiint, Granu- 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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erags yield according to the threshers. Some 
complain of light weight. Late rains are 
improving corn. Sowed corn for fodder is 
doing well. Pastures are looking brown and 
short, although the late rains have improved 
them. Cows have shrunk in flow of milk 

uite badly. The cvol weather has shortened 
the orders for cream from Troy. Cheese fac- 
tory net for June only 40 to Oe per 100 lbs milk. 
Only a little better for July. Butter has 
been low, 14 to 19¢ per Ib, separator butter 
2c higher. 

New Baltimore, Greene Co, Sept 3—It is 
very dry. Farmers cannot plow well for rye 
sowing, but if rains come in season there wiil 
be a large acreage sown to rye. The potato 
crop yields light on account of dry weather 
and blight. Corn looks well. Buckwheat 
not filling well, too dry and hot. The apple 
crop is large, though there are many trees 
ans gt orchards with but very little fruit. 


The Agricultural College at Cornell universi- 
ty expects a large attendance this fall. No 
special efforts to secure new students have 
been made, except ‘‘the endeavor of all Cor- 
nellians to keep the university in the front 
rank of learning in all its branches.’’ In ag- 
riculture, L. A. Clinton has tasen G. C. 
Watson’s place as assistant and B. M. Dug- 
gar has taken the place of H. W. Smiths’ as 
assistant in cryptogamic botany in the experi- 
ment station. The agricultural equipment 1s 
in course of constant improvement, the aim 
being to obtain all new and improved agricul- 
tural machinery, etc, as it appears. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Central Pennsylvanis Patrons Picnic. 
The usual big crowd will attend this Patrons 
festival at Grange Park Sept 14-21. State 
Master Rhone expects between 30,000 and 
50,000 Patrons and friends, as well as Gov 


OCHA 





MR LEONARD RHONEF, 

Master of the Pennsylvania state grange, 
in charge of the central Pennsylvania Patrons’ 
encampment next week; chairman executive 
committee national grange. 


Hastings,Secretary of State Reeder, Secretary 
of Agriculture Edge, Deputy Secretary Hamil- 
ton, Dr Warren, Dr Rothrock, Major Wells. 
The tariff and tax commission will be repre- 
sented by Hon Joseph D. Weeks of Pitts- 
burg; the state grange by Secretary J. T. Ail- 
man, Lecturer W. F. Hill, Ceres Mrs Helen 
Johnson, W. H. Benninger, Frank Moore, 
James S. MeSparren and Hon Gerard C. 
Brown. From the state college-there will be 





MRS LEONARD RHONF, 
An efficient aid in all grange work. 


Dr George W. Atherton and DrH. P. Armsby. 
The public schools will have as_ their repre- 
sentative Prof C. L. Gramley, county 
superintendent. The temperance cause will 
be upheld by Rev J. Zeigler, county chair- 
man of the prohibition party, and the county 
grange will be represented by the Pomona 
grange officers. The principal topics of 
speeches will be on those matters more direct- 
ly interesting to the farmer, but there will, in 
addition, be a republican day, when Hon C. 
Stuart Patterson will make a speech on the 
sound money issue, and a democratic day, 
when Hon Mortimer Whitehead will discuss 
free silver and how it will affect the farmer. 
Pennsylvania Patrons’ Encampment. 

The Patrons’ encampment held at Mt Gret- 
na was 4 great success in all its departments. 
The poultry show under the management of ~ 
M. Bb. Blanch contained some of the finest 
specimens ever shown in this country; over 
4000 birds being on exhibition. Good author- 
ity estimated the attendance at over 100,000. 
The orator for the occasion was Hon Mortimer 
Whitehead, past lecturer of the national 
grange. His talk was highly appreciated, 
especially the part referring to the money 
quesmon; other speakers were Hon Leon- 
ard Khone, master of the Pennsylvania state 
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grange, and Prof J. T. Ailman, secretary of 
the state grange. Friday was silver day, 
speakers for the occasion being U S Senator 

illman of South Carolina and Hon Charles 
H. Turner of New York. Senator Tillman 
drew a large crowd and the auditorium was 
tilled long before the time for speeches. His 
address was a spirited one and very much 
applauded. His kind words of President Lin- 
coln were highly appreciated. He_ received 
a unanimous vote of thanks frum the audi- 
ence and was given atremendous reception at 
the close of his address. The managers were 
commended for their clean and honorable ex- 
position, no horse racing, fakirs, gamblers 
or immoral shows. The exhibit of machinery 
and implements was one cf the best ever 
made in this country. The management has 
the assurance that they will have a large live 
stock exhibit next year, which will be held 
in line with the American stock exhibitors. 
[W. M. Benninger. 





NEW YORK. 





A Reduction of Land Taxes is being secured 
through the effective work of the state comp- 
troller, J. A. Roberts He estimates that the 
total tax from corporations for the fiscal year 
ended Sept 30 will reach $2,100,000, from the 
collateral and inheritance and transfer tax 
2,200,000, and from the excise tax 3,550,- 
000. This will make a grand total of 7,850,- 
000 that will be hfted from the shoulders of 
real estate this year through the medium of 
indirect taxation. The annual expenses of 
the state government aggregate nearly 20,- 
000,000, and nearly 12,000,000 of this amount 
is raised under the anuual tax levy. 


A Good Farmer Gone—Ebenezer Pennock of 
Chittenango, who died at his home recently, 
was one of the largest land owners in central 
New York, if not inthe state, having in his 
possession about 5000 acres in the town of 
Sullivan, while his landed property in this 
and other states amounts to about 30,000 acres 
His home farm is devoted largely to growing 
onions, celery, hay and grain. Everything 
about the premises is kept up in nice shape. 
When weather conditions were favorable, 
he grew and _ handled 60,000 bu of on- 
ions a year, besides selling many carloads of 
hay and grain. He was an indefatigable 
worker, and an_ influential man in the 
affairs of his native town. Such a life is 
worth the living. 

Dansville, Steuben Co, Sept 1—A_horticul- 
tural meeting under the auspices of the state 
agricultural society and the Danville farmers 
club will he held at Dansville grange hall, 
Sept 11, and on the farm of H. R. MeNair, 
Sept 12. Prof Bailey of Cornell will bein 
charge. Rye yields well, wheat light, oats 
medium, with much rust. It is thought that 
the potato crop will not be as large as was 
expected. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Sept 1—After 
a careful trial of 40 potato fields in Rensselaer 
and Washington counties it will not be plac- 
ing the vield too low to say that they will run 
under 25 percent of last year’s crop and mary 
pieces will not pay for digging. They are 
selling at $1.50 to 2 per bbl now. Apples are 
50 per cent of an average but are of good size 
and fine quality. 

Guilderland, Albany Co, Sept#3—Active 
preparations are being made to fit the fair 
grounds for the fourth annual fair of the 
Altamont association to be held Sept 14 to 17. 
A large new exhibition hall is about finished 
and everything points to a successful exhibi- 
tion. About a hundred entries to the races 
have already been made and some of the very 
finest racing will probably be seen, as many 
horsemen have said we have the best and 
fastest half-mile track in the state. The 
drouth still continues. We have had only one 
rain this summer that wet down to the roots 
of potatoes, hence the potato crop is very. 
light. Hay has been the lightest ever known 
in this county. Oat crop pretty fair. Rye 
about half a crop. Corn promises well. Buck- 
wheat shows a great growth of straw but bad- 
ly hurt in filling by the last two weeks of hot 
weather. Great efforts are being made to 
keep the dairies up to the mark. hese grain 
is being fed to cows than ever before to keep 
them up in their milk. The hay crop has 
been supplemented by fodder corn and millet. 
Millet, however, has been quite a disap- 
pointment to most of our farmers who 
have tried it for the first time. Corn 
fodder seems to hold its place as a for- 
age crop. The two years’ drouth we have 
had will not be altogether a loss to our 
farmers, as it has taught them the necessity of 
better cultivation of the soil. The apple crop 
through the lower part of the county prom- 











ises to be immense, but in the hill towns it ig 
very light, some orchards showing almost no 
apples at all. 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, Sept 3—The 
farmers of northern St Lawrence, to the num- 
ber of about 200, turned out to the recent 
meeting of the institute at Waddington. Al- 
though there was no enthusiasm manifested, 
yet the interest continued unabated from start 
to finish. Messrs Smith and Hall, state offi- 
cials, are men who understand their business 
and have gained the confidence of our farm- 
ers here, which it 1s believed will result in 
progress all along the line of their profession. 
Supervisor Crasper of Waddington openel the 
meeting by a few words and practical hints. 
The question box was, perhaps, the feature 
of the first session. A great variety of ques- 
tions were asked such as: What should be the 
government’s position with reference to tu- 
berculosis? How is scab or fungus on the po- 
tato to be prevented? What is a well bal- 
anced ration of food for winter feeding? Is 
ensilage healthy for stock? These and many 
like questions were intelligently discussed by 
the experts and Messrs Sisson of Potsdam 
and Clark of Raymondville. Mr Hall reada 
very interesting paper on the Babcock test for 
ascertaining the true quality of milk. He 
gave many illustrations and with the help of 
a chart and subsequently in tests by the in- 
strument made his points clear. The even- 
ing session of the institute was a great success 
in attendance, several ladies gracing the occa- 
sion,and exceeded the afternoon one in inter- 
est. When the education of the farmer should 
begin was spoken of in a few remarks by 
Rev A. C. Steskenaie: Commissioner Plank 
and Mr Clark. The consensus of opinion was 
that the school and farm itself were the prop- 
er spheres for instruction in agriculture. By 
a unanimous vote the institnte meetings are 
to become permanently ‘established in the 
town of Waddington. The board of agricul- 
ture is to be requested to hold one ot its meet- 
ings here the coming winter. After discussing 
various other farm topics, a hearty vote of 
thanks brought the session to a close at 10 
o’clock. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, Sept 1—We 
have had plenty of rain to keep the country 
looking fine and crops are growing nicely. 
Potatoes are dying, with no signs of rot as 
yet. They are cheap, bringing about 40c _ 
bu. Small fruits are mostly gone; few peaches 
and pears in market and they are quite high 
here. Several pieces of buckwheat are nearly 
ready to cut, while others afe quite green yet. 
Corn is very good generally, but still quite 
green. Cows are dropping off in milk supply 
so farmers are feeding corn fodder. Farmers 
are more wide awake here, mowing grain 
stubble, picking stone, looking after fruit 
trees and closely watching the markets to get 
best prices, which are very low. Eggs are on- 
ly about 20c a doz against 30c a doz last year. 
Last year butter was 25 to 30e per lb; now 17 
to 20c per lb. There is a great deal of com- 

laint of chickens not doing well this year. 
Ve are trying to improve our stock by buying 
thoroughbred stock and eggs. Several are rais- 
ing ducks, as the demand is greater every year. 
Our road menders are out again, as the roads 
have been washed by the recent heavy show- 
ers. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture has distri- 


buted the moneys appropriated for the promo- 
tion of agriculture in this state by Chapter 807 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, daring the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part.of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitabie returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











RANSPLANTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS are as certain 
and usually grow better than potted plants, costing much less. 
Address M ELVIN L. CASLER, Fort Plain, New York. 





HEAT from varieties true to name. Samples free. JOHN 
HERR SHENK, Lancaster, Pa. 
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of the laws of 1895 among the various agricul- 
tural societies of the state. The total amount 
appropriated was $60,000, of which .the state 
society receives 22,000, the western New 
York society, the Hornellsville farmers’ club 
and the Cambridge valley agricultural society 
200 each and 70 per cent to county and 30 
per cent to town societies. The pool 
moneys (being moneys received from the 5 per 
cent tax on racing associations) appropriated 
to the county societies, the American institute 
of New York and the town and other agricul- 
tural societies by Chapter 221, laws. of 1896, 
were also apportioned. The total amount 
distributed was 27,213 of which the county 
societies received 19,049 and the town and 
other societies 8164. 

State Entomologist Lintner reports that elm 
trees in Albany, Troy and vicinity have suf- 
fered greatly this summer from the ravages of 
the elm tree beetle. In some instances the 
trees have heen entirely stripped of foliage, 
have regained their former state and been de- 
stroyed again and the insects are still continu- 
ing their destructive work. This will kill the 
trees in time as they cannot live without their 
leaves. Prof Lintner says that the foliage 
should be strewn with paris green and the 
eggs destroyed with boiling water. The time 
to exterminate the beetle is in the springtime, 
when precautionary measures should be taken 
to prevent it from attacking the trees. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bellefonte. Center Co, Sept 2—Farmers here- 
abouts are fairly well advanced in their fall 
plowing and will soon begin seeding. The 
corn is about ready to cut: in some places 
cutting has already begun. Potatoes are being 
raised and the yield is extraordinarily large. 
In most all the vegetable and fruit crops the 
season this year is from three to four weeks 
in advance of other years. All vegeta- 
bles were a large crop. Tomatoes are finer 
this year than they have been this long time 
and selling at from 40 to 50c per bu. Po- 
tatoes sell at 20c, apples from 10 to 20c, beets 
5c a dozen, onions 50c¢ a bu, peaches T5c to $1 
per basket, while almost every other kind of 
fruit is comparatively cheap. Chickens and 
turkeys are very plentiful. The threshing 
séason, seeding and near approach of corn 
harvesting time has slightly increased the de- 
mand for farm labor, but has not advanced 
wages any. 

Schuylkill, Chester Co, Sept 1—Joshua How- 
ell has threshed his crop of Red Mediterra- 
nean wheat and finds the yield only 150 bu 
from 14 acres. The crop of Fultz wheat on 
the farm of Herman Hooper yielded 25 bu 
to the acre. The Abundance | mgs trees 
that have come into bearing in this vicinity 
have done well this season. 
strong growers and come into bearing very 
early. They do not seem to be affected by the 
curculio as some of the other varieties of 
plums are, but hold their fruit and ripen it 
on the trees. Ten cows belonging to H. D. 
Rhinehart, East Coventry, Chester county, 
were inspected and tested with tuberculin by 
Dr N. E. Rhinehart of Pottstown Landing 
and ordered to be killed by State Veterinary 
Surgeon Leonard Pearson. Washington Kun- 
kle of Charlestown township is one of the en- 
terprising farmers of that section of Chester 
county, and Friday he finished harvesting a 
crop of millet that he thinks is pretty hard 
to beat. From a four-acre lot he hauled into 
his barn 104 tons of the crop. The millet was 
very large, measuring on an average over 
5 ft in hight. This crop will greatly 
supplement Mr Kunkle’s hay crop, which was 
not as large as in. some previous years. 


Westfall, Pike Co, Sept 2—This section has 
fared quite well for rain this season, except 
a drouth about April, which checked grass, 
etc, for the time being. A little more rain 
just now would do no harm. Oats have been 
a heavy crop. Corn and potatoes seem to be 
doing well. Not many potatoes dug yet, and 
not much report of rotting in this county, al- 
though they are rotting in some parts of the 


state. Early buckwheat does not seem to be 
filled first rate. Hay was a light crop. More 
millet was sown than usual, which is now 


being cut. Rye has been a good crop. Apple 
trees breaking down with fruit; huckleberry 
crop immense. Local apple market very dull 
so far. J. M. Aldrich and son are rapidly 
finishing their silo to fill with fodder corn. It 
is about the only silo in the county. They 
have dug down in one corner of the barn, and 
so the silo extends below and above thie floor. 
It is of the square type. This has been a 
troublesome year for the growth of ragweed, 

ennyroyal and mullein. Apple twig blight 
as been quite bad, but the trees do not show 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 





the effects so much as they did earlier in the 
season. 


Wheat for Pennsylvania—The wheat experi- 
ments begun in 1890 at the station and carried 
through 1896 show that for an average of the 
sever years Reliable holds fst place as to 
yield, Fulcaster second, Ontario Wonder 
third and Valley fourth. About 25 per cent 
of Reliable winter killed, but this may have 
been due to the position of the plot which 
was in the northwest end of the field. During 
the test of 1896 Ontario Wonder produced 
30.57 bu per acre, the heaviest yield of any 
variety; Fulcaster came second and is also 
second in the average for seven years. For 
the 1896 test, the land was plowed in August 
of the previous year to a depth of eight inches, 
thoroughly pulverized and firmed. Two hun- 
dred pounds of bone black containing 164 per 
cent of phosphoric acid per acre was applied 
at the time of seeding. Twenty tons of barn- 
yard manure had been put on before the land 
was plowed. Six pecks of seed per acre were 
sown. These tests have not been in progress 
long enough to be considered conclusive, but 
the value of the several varieties can be com- 
pared. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Deckertown is in the center of Sussex D,one 
of the inost prosperous agricultural counties 
in New Jersey. he farmers here are thrifty, 
yainstaking and capable, and while they, 
ike farmers everywhere, can derive great 
benefit from AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, they 
are certainly worthy of all praise. Consider- 
able many onions are grown in this vicinity, 
T. A. Mont having some 200 bbls of very fine 
whites and so has John Morehouse, who is 
shipping to N Y city. The latter also has a 
fine four-year-old colt sired by Electomont, 
he by Electioneer. A fine pair of steppers are 
owned by Sidney Etsell, who enjoys the 
distinction of living on the homestead where 
he was born, and keeps summer boarders. S. 
B. Layton lras one of the largest peach or- 
chards in this section, containing 4000 trees, 
but has very little fruit this year. Haying is 
finished and corn cutting has begun.—{ Myron 
Pease, Agent. 


MARYLAND. 


State Items—The mountain reds as well as 
the yellow varieties of peaches now readily 
command from 50ce to $1 a boxinthe Balti- 
more wholesale market.——The Bartlett pear 
still retains the first place in our fruit markets 
here as the most desirable of all varieties. —— 
Good racing still leads in attracting large 
crowds to our agricultural fairs. «It is unfor- 
tunate that the amusement features should pre- 
dominate over those of an educational charac- 
ter. The best fairs are those that incite a de- 
sire for agricultural improvement. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Auburn, Aug 24—Potatoes are not yielding 
nearly as well as they did last year, some not 
getting more than two-thirds of the crop that 
they got last year. The season has been very 
favorable for corn and if nothing happens to 
it there will be a large crop. Ensilage corn 
looks immense. More rowen will be cut than 
usual and fall feed 1s good. Every prospect 
at the present time indicates a large crop of 
winter apples. Fall apples are a drug. 

Bedford, Aug 24—We are following the mar- 
ket so closely with sweet corn, apples and pota- 
toes that home ties and duties are neglected 
and we hardly read a newspaper. Still we 
like to keep in the swim and keepin touch. Po- 
tatoes about 50c per bu,sweet corn 40c per bu, 
apples 30 to 50c per bu are the ruling prices. 
We sell most all our crops with a bushel box 
and so save lifting. A barrel is unwieldy 
and we get our boxes back every time; there’s 





a controversy about a barrel. Milk is in 
good demand. Our pastures hold out well. 
We feed sweet corn fodder in abundance and 


are harvesting our meadow hay crop in good 
shape and it is extra gocd. 


CONNECTICUT. 








Columbia, Aug 26—The past week of cool 
weather was an agreeable change from the 
hot wave of the two weeks previous. Frequent 
light rains have kept the fields and pastures 
green and the promise of an abundant supply 
of fall feed is very good. The hay crop is 
now pretty generally secured and was much 
better than the spring and early summer 
romised. Cornis looking fine and prom- 
ises an abundant harvest. Buckwheat is look- 
ing well. Potatoes were somewhat affected 
by the blight. Although some fields seem to 
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have escaped, the indications are that the 
yield will be lighter than last year. Apples 
are looking well, especially Baldwins, many 
trees being literally loaded with fair looking 
fruit. Butter has advanced a little and the 
Andover creamery, which during July was 
selling its products for 20c per lb, is ‘now get- 
ting several cents more. Eggs are worth 18 


to 20c per doz, potatoes 50c per bu, onions 
75 to 90c. The crop of the latter is not as 


large as last year in this section. 


Canterbury, Aug 25—Joseph B. Stetson of 
Brooklyn was around town last week inspect- 
ing peach trees. He reports that. he is not 
finding as many diseased trees this year as 
last. Some of the farmers are getting a sec- 
ond crop of hay. Many report a better crop 
than last.year. There was a large growth of 
oats which was mostly cut for fodder. Corn 
is looking well. Potatoes have blasted and 
some pieces the white grubs are eating badly. 
Early apples are plenty and cheap; winter 
apples are going to be plenty. Potatoes are 
going slowly at 40 to 50c per bu. 


North Haven, Aug 25—All kinds of farm 


produce are cheap. But very little buckwheat 
was sown this season. The usual amount of 
turnip seed has been sown. There are no 
peaches. The apple crop is light and of poor 
quality. Many elm trees are badly eaten by 
beetles. Those who have dug potatoes report 
a good yield and of excellent quality. We 
have plenty of rain and there is a promise of 
plenty of fall feed. 
at te ne ee 
The Milk Market, 


At New York, the recently advanced price 
holds, and the average surplus quotation is 
$1 22 P can of 40 qts. Receipts the past week 
show something of a decrease, 

teceipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Aug 31 were as 
follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE & West RR, 26,095 1,175 339 
N Y Central. 10,270 68 388 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,733 1,425 — 
West Shore, 8,534 297 305 
N Y, Sus and West, 13,168 604 20 
N Y & Putnam, 1,739 — a 
New Haven «& H, 8.976 41 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 — 
Long Island, 909 _ _ 
N J Central, 1,647 35 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 _ 
H R T Co, 5,260 235 as 
Other sources, 4,060 - - 
Total receipts, 142,635 4,298 1,112 
Daily average, 20,376 614 159 
Daily av last week, 20.604 589 210 


A pure milk campaign is stirring up consid- 
erable interest in Brooklyn, and the milk in- 
spectors are more active than for several years 
= Reviewing last week’s cheese market, the 
Montreal Gazette says it continues dull with 
the gulf between buyers and sellers still un- 
changed. Based on country cost, finest On- 
tario could not be sold in Montreal at 84c, but 
no such price could be realized, the market 
exhibiting a heavy tendency. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





It Will Pay you before the cold weather 
comes on to sheathe your barns, sheds, hen- 
houses, and all your outbuildings. A good cov- 
ering to put on is the Neponset red rope fabric. 
It costs less than shingles, is durable and easily 
applied. F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, 
Mass, will send free samples and give all par- 
ticulars,if you mention this paper when writing. 


You Can Regulate Your Thermometer with a 
wick raiser and warm the whole house with 
a Puritan heater. It puts extra warmth where 
nothing else will reach. It solves the prob- 
lem of heating the bath room, the nursery, 
the conservatory, the sewing room, the bed 
room. You cagput your heat wherever you 
want it. No carrying coal, no fuss, no muss, 
no dust, no ashes, no smell. Nothing but 
heat and plenty of that. Write to Cleveland 
Foundry Co, 75 Platt street, Cleveland, O, for 
circulars, which are sent free if you mention 


this paper. 
Canvassers Wanted, cure a number of 
experienced can- 
vassers at once. We intend that every farmer 
in the middle states shall be made acquainted 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and to 
more rapidly accomplish this, we need a few 
more agents, to whom we can give steady em- 
ployment for the next six months. Applica- 
tions should be made at once, accompanied by 
a statement as to previous work done in the 
canvassing line, together with references as 
to integrity and ability. Address the Orange 
Judd Company, 52 and 54 Lafayette place, New 
York City. 





We desire to se- 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SIGHT. 


TUESDAY EVENING, Sept 1, 1896. 

Trade cenditions are in much the same po- 
sition as a week ago, with the volume wf busi- 
ness restricted, this applying not only to 
manufactures and general merchandise, but 
to nearly all classes of farm produce as well. 
A chief influence which has served to check 
business activity is the close money warket 
and high rate of interest at nearly all finan- 
cial centers. Irrespective of the ments of 
the different propositions made by the 
great political parties, the disturbed con- 
dition of affairs is unquestionably due to 
the agitation now going on. Idle money 
which ought to be distributed through regular 
trade channels is being closely guarded by its 
owners, serving as a check to business, and 
the opinion is widespread that no general 
revival need be expected until after election. 
The very proposal of a radical change in our 
money system is thus making everybody con- 
servative. Yetthere is growing contidence 
that the country will not inaugurate a_ series 
of untried experiments, and this helps to les- 
seu the strain in spite of the fact that several 
important failures have taken place during 
the past week. 

One of the very satisfactory features of the 
Situation is the liberal importation of gold, 
about $12,000,000 being en route from Europe, 
with talk that not less than 25,000,000 in gold 
is to be imported in the near future. A con- 
siderable part of this is to pay for our exports 
of such leading farm products as cotton, pro- 
visions and grain, with the assurance that 
such shipments will continue. Wheat exports 
last week, according to Bradstreet’s, were 
3,241,000 bu, compared with only 1,241,000 bu 
@ year ago. Leodion farm markets have made 
little or no progress toward higher prices. The 
abnormal business situation prevents usual 
support, and makes it impossible for legitimate 
influences surrounding the markets to hold 
sway. It requires large capital to handle the 
big farm crops now moving forward so rapid- 
ly, and some operators who have previously 
bought for future delivery are inclined to sell, 
this tending to prevent rally in prices, irre- 
spective of the generally accepted belief that 
the world’s crops are not excessive, forecast- 
ing a good foreign outlet for our surplus. As 
Icng as the political situation remains so un- 
certain, a large number of moneyed operators 
refuse to support our markets, even though 
firmly believing in intrinsic merit of present 
low figures. The markets with prices brought 
down to-night are reviewed in detail below: 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





— Wheat~ —Corn-— -—Oats-—~ 
Cash or spot 1896 861895) =| 18% 1895 = 1896 1895 
Chicago, 56XKc GO%e Wye Boye l6e aXe 
New York, 64, 66 265, 42% 204, «24g 
Boston, . 30% 47%, 2534 _ 
Toledo, 634, Git, 22 383.7 20 
St Louis, 62 62! 18% 343, «617% 18% 
Minneapolis, 5375 5% — . 
San Francisco, “1.00 "1.0242 249 *LIi *90 = *1.05 
London, 75! 734 37% 49% — 


has a 
er cenial. Other vricesgp bu. 

At Chicago, a slight reaction in wheat car- 
ried prices down fully lc last week, nor is 
support adequate at the opening of the present 
week. Threshing is now so far advanced, 
with returns rather better than earlier seemed 
probable, that the wheat crop promises to be 
a fair one. So far as ali of this is concerned, 
bowever, traders pay more attention to the 
political situation than to the rate of yield 
either at home or abroad, and with the dis- 
turbed tinancial conditions refuse to engage 
In investment buying, even though regarding 
wheat intrinsically lew. An encouraging 
feature is the better export movement, with 
ficur in fairly good demand gon foreign ac- 
count. The report of the Huftgarian minister 
of agriculture makes the wheat crop of the 
world 2062 million bu against 2187 millions in 
1895, a decrease of 125,000,000 bu. This annual 
estimate is always looked for by the trade, 
but has only a_ passing value, and is given 
really little weight. Foreign markets in the 
rain are quite uninteresting. Priorto deliv- 
ery day Sept wheat sold as low as 558c, sub- 
sequently recovering somewhat. Recent sales 
of No 2 spring in store were at 57c, No 3 52@ 
544c, No 4f o b 46 @49he. 7 
There is no satisfaction in being obliged to 
record another record-breaking period in corn, 


_ which at the close of last week sold down to 


Wee for Sept delivery, subsequently recover- 
ing atrifie. It is not necessary to go far to 
find the cause. Another week of excellent 
weather has simply made assurance doubly 
sure that we are to have another enormous 
crop, and in view of this, country shippers are 
marketing old corn very rapidly. Meanwhile, 
there is little speculative activity and abso- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





lutely no good support, due in part to the 
legitimate influences and in part to the unrest 
in financial circles. No 2 in store 20j@21c, 
other grades usual differences. 

Oat market lusterless. The trade has long 
since arrived atghe conclusion that the 9% 
crop will not be nearly as large as at one time 
seemed probable, yet with corn so cheap, and 
assurance of plenty of oats after all, buyers 
are indifferent. September continues around 
16c to a shade better, May about 3c premium. 
Shipping demand on eastern and export ac- 
count fair. No 2 in store 16@16hc. 

Timothy seed has shown considerable weak- 
ness, selling down to the basis of 247) p ctl 
fur cash prime or Sept delivery. Demand less 
urgent, arrivals ample. Prime clover seed, 
Oct delivery, 6 07546 10 P ctl. 

At Toledo, wheat continues quiet, yet there 
is an undertone of fair confidence in values at 
present low level. Late prices 635¢63{c for 
Sept, 60h¢ for No 3 cash, 67@67ke for Dee. 
Corn easy around 21}c for No 2, oats steady 
with Sept delivery about 17c. Offerings of 
clover seed only moderate and a little more 
interest displayed, Oct selling up to $435 P bu, 
with prime alsike 4 30. 

According to an investigation made by C. 
A. King & Co, grain merchants of Toledo, 
the outlook now is that cloverseed crop will 
be about two-thirds a full one; mammoth a 
trifle less, while medium will be a trifle more. 
Illinois shows the best on both. Quality will 
be nearly an average, with Ind the worst, Ill 
fair and Mich promises the best. Fully half 
the farmers replying say they will sell freely 
early. 

At New York, the wheat market, though 
quiet, is inclined to, recognize the reported 
shortage in the world’s crop, this practically 
as outlined in recent Vienna congress, ac- 
cording to returns to the Hungarian millers’ 
association. Lake freights from the west are 
favorable to exports, but ocean freights are 
higher, yet foreign business is of considerable 
magnitude. The market therefore has gome 
basis of firmness, though support is indifferent 
at the best. Cush and Sept wheat 64c, No 2 
red in store 66jc. Corn easy around 26}c for 
Sept and 27sec delivered. Oats about steady at 
204c for No 2 instore. State rye delivered 394c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIc, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR REST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





—Cattle-— — Hogs— —Sheep- 

1806 1894 180% 1895 1896 Tass 
Chicago, #100 ths, 2500 2600 2350 £455 (8350 B375 
New York, 5 00 5 65 419 5 400 40 
Buffalo, 480 575 3 60 465 400 285 
Kansas City, 475 550 2 30 430 3 25 350 
Pittsburg, 460 5 75 370 4.80 385 400 


At Chicago, cattle have within the past few 
days sold up to the highest prices of the year, 
good to choice farm-fed beeves quotable to 
$490.25, Receipts in the aggregate are liberal, 
but no oversupply of choice natives, with 
some of the shrewdest operators in the trade 
maintaining there is considerable shortage of 
matured cattle in the country and a prospect 
that relatively few will be put on feed for 
early winter marketing. General advance for 
the past week 10@25c, range of prices rather 
wide, with plenty of poor stuff on sale. 
Choice bulls are wanted, and so with veal 
calves, while demand for stock cattle indi ffer- 
ent and these relatively weak. Revised prices 
follow : 


Fey export steers, 24.85@5.00 Feeders, 800 to 

Prime. 1500@ 1600 fhs,4.50@4.75 1150 Ths, 

Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
850 Ths. 





@1450 ths. 4.0074.50 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 ths up, 
@1400 Tbs, 3.75@4.10 Calves, veal, 
Ch cows anid heif- Grass Texans, 
ers. 280@3.75 Texans. cows and 
Fair to good cows, 1.40@2.25 heifers. 2.00@2.65 
Canners, 1.25@1.75 Texans, bulls. 2.00@2.30 


Poor to ch bulls, — 1.60@3.25 

Low prices in the hog market bring con- 
tinued activity. Situation presents few new 
features—certainly supplies from the country 
must be liberal considering the free arrivals. 
The undertone is one of comparative steadi- 
ness for perhaps everything except common 
hogs, brood sows and extremely heavy 
weights, which are all selling at a discount 
and as low as $2 50@2 75. Heavy mixed 2 85 
@3 10, fair to good packing hogs 2 75@3, light 
mixed 3 10@5 40, assorted light 3 40@3 50. 

Sheep market active and generally strong, 
receipts liberal and good to choice lots want- 
ed at the quotations, with western droves 
meeting a good demand at a slight advance. 
Fair to choice sheep $3@3 50, poor to ordinary 
2 25@2 75. Lambs plentiful with best selling 
at 5 35@5 60, fair to good 5@5 35, yearlings 
3 75@4 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts larger, jumping 
to 150 cars Monday of this week, the market 
ruling steady on natives to slightly lower on 
westerns which comprise the bulk of the sup- 
ply. In the absence of offerings of conse- 





quence, choice to fancy steers nearly nominal 
at $4 60@4 50, with fair to good 3 75@4 35 and 
other grades in proportion. Veals lower at4 
@6, and a moderate demand for good to choieg 
milch cows and springers at 30@50 P head, 
Hogs easy in view of liberal supplies in the 
west,and the 830 double decks on sale Monday 
of this week sold slightly lower. Best heavy 
3 30, mediums 3 50, assorted light 3 50@3 6%) 
under grades usual discount. Sheep general. 
ly steady with choice mixed droves weighing 
up to 100@110 lbs 3 75@4, export wethers 4 
premium, fair to good butcher weights 3 2@ 
375. Lambs slow with tops 5@5 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle fairly firm in spite of 
continued liberal receipts, 85 cars arriving 
Monday of this week. Best grades stronger, 
others steady, quotations as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 1bs, #4 50g4 60 Com to good fat bulls, $2 00@3 





Good, 12 to 1500 Tbs, 4'Kg43) Com to good fat cows 200300 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 3 AKG SS Heifers, 800 to 1100 Ibs, Od OO 
Common, 700 to 000 Ibs, 2G" 25 Bologna cows, p hd » OG1E OO 
Rough, hal f-fat, S(G375 ¥F'sh cows & spring’rs, 15 000248 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 20045 60 Veal calves, 5 O16 1) 


Hog market without special feature, 29 
double decks received Monday of this week, 
market fairly steady. Heavy $3 15@3 30, 
prime medium and Yorkers 3 60@3 65, assort- 
ed light and pigs 3 65@3 70, rough lots 2 404 
275. Sheep trade healthy, receipts normal, 
with 18 double decks Monday of this week. 
Sales on the basis of 3 50@3 85 for good to 
prime wethers and 3@5 25 for lambs. 

At New York, cattle in generally good de- 
mand and steady to 10e higher, market with- 
out particularly new feature. Transactions 
on the basis of $3 50@4 50 for poor to good na- 
tive steers, and 4 75@5 for choice to fancy ex- 
port. Veal calves in good demand at 5@7 50 
for fair to choice, with grassers and buiter- 
milks 3 30@4. Country dressed veals 7@10 50 
for fair to fancy. Hogs easy at 3 6044 10, 
with fey pigs 4 15@4 25 lw. Country dressed 
hogs 56jc for heavy and light. Sheep fairly 
steady with some sales of ordinary at a de- 
cline. Poor to prime quotable at 2 50@4 with 
lambs 4@5 75. Dressed lambs 8 50@11 city 
dressed mutton 5@8. 

At Boston, poor to good milch cows $204 
40 ea, fancy 50@65, two-year-old steers 12@22. 

At London, American steers steady at 102 
llc P Ib, est dressed weight, sheep 10@10{c. 
Refrigerator beef 74@8%c P lb. 


» 
» 
2 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE, WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all instances are 
wholesale. They refer to prices at which the produce 
will sell from warehouse, car or dock. From these, coun- 
try consignees must pay freight and commission charges, 
When sold ina smal way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, fancy large fruit brings full 
prices, but other stuff drags. Codlings $1 25a 
175 P bbi, Holland Pippins 125@175, Fall 
Pippins 1 25@1 75, Alexander 1-50@2, 20-0z 1 25 
@2, Maiden Blush 1 25@1 75, Duchess of Old- 
enburg 1 25@1 75,other varieties,nearby hand- 
picked 1@1 50. 

The export trade is beginning in earnest 
although it is full early to expect much busi- 
ness. Ocean freights are a little higher, yet 
there is a considerable inquiry for American 
and Canadian apples and it is conceded on all 
sides that the foreign movement during the 
coming season will be one of magnitude. 
Mahlon Terhune, the N Y freight broker, has 
compiled a statement of apple exports for the 
week ending Aug 22 as follows: 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING AUG 22. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 
pool don gow ports ness 








New York, 5,537 222 2,226 7 7,085 
Boston, 6,211 — _ — 6,211 
Montreal, 1,598 — 73 ~ 1.671 

Total, 13.346 222 2,209 = 15,867 


Dried Fruits. 

At New York, only small lots arriving, 
market quiet. Spot quotations are: Fey evap’d 
apples 55c P th, ch 4@5c, sun-dried 34c, quar- 
ters 24@3hc, peeled peaches 3@6c, cherries 9@ 
9kc, raspberries 14@14}c, blackberries 44$@5c, 
huckleberries 7@8c. 

At Chicago, market remains slow, buyers 
showing no disposition to invest. Southern 
evap’d apples 4@4}c, eastern ch 4@44c, prime 
3@4he, sun-dried 2}@3c, chopped 1@1jc, rasp- 
berries 14@14hc. 

Eggs. 

At New York, there is not much of news 
in the market, good stock remaining tirm. 
Fey newlaid nearby 17@18c P dz, state fresh 
gathered 15@16c, Pa country marks 15@16c, 
western lic, fair to good $2@2 50 P case. 

At Boston, really choice stock is still rather 
searce, but there are plenty of under grade 
lots. Nearby and Cape fey 20c ® dz, ch fresh 
eastern l6c, fair to good 12@13c, Vt and N H 
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ch fresh 16c P dz, Mich fcy 14@144c, western 
fair to good 11@12c, P E Island 13@14c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, a moderate supply of all 
kinds, but prices changeable. Md and Del 

aches 45@50c ® bskt, poor to prime 30@40c, 
air to fcy in carriers $1 25@2, green plums 20 

@35c P 10-ib bskt, blue 20@35c, Seckel pears 
3@4 50 P bbl, Bartlett 2 50@4. Huckleberries 
4@7c P qt, muskmelons 1@3 50 P bbl, water- 
melons 50@140 WP carload. Delaware grapes 
12@15c # bskt, Concord 14@15c. 

At Boston, a liberal supply and selling well. 
Blueberries 5@6c P qt, watermelons $15@20 
P 100, peaches 40@90c P bskt, muskmelons 
Tea 2 5 bbl, Bartlett pears 3 50@4 50 P bbl, 
Clapp’s Favorite 2 50@3 50, ch plums 30@40c 
P 10-ib bskt, Delaware grapes 15@18c P pony 
pskt, Moore’s Early 10c, Champion 8@9c, 
Cape Cod cranberries 1 75@2 25 P bx. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market quiet for all kinds. 
Bran 50@55c P 100 tbs, linseed oil meal $17@ 
18, cottonseed 20@21, brewers’ meal 85c, grits 
85c, coarse corn neal 54@57c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand fair and market 
steady under moderate offerings of desirable 
grades. Prime old timothy 90@92kc P 100 tbs, 
No 1 824@87hc, No 2 75@80c, No 3 65@70c, 
No 1 new 75@85c, No 2 65@70c, clover mixed 
65@70c, clover 50@60c, salt hay 45@5vuc, long 
tye straw No 1 75@80c, No 2 65@70c, short rye 
hO@55c, tangled rye 45@50c, oat 30@35c, wheat 
30a 35c. 

Onions. 

At New York, strictly choice in light sup- 
ply and selling promptly at quotations. N Y 
state Multipliers*$1 25 P bbl, eastern white 
9@2 50, red 1 25@1 75, yellow 1 25@1 50. 
Orange Co white 1 25@2 P bag, yellow T5c@ 
125, red 75c@1 50, N J and LI yellow 1 25@ 
175 P bbl, N J white 1 50@2 25, western yel- 
low 1 25@1 37. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, arriving freely, demand mod- 
erate, market rather weak. LIin bulk Tic 
@$112 P bbl, NJ 75c@1, southern sweets, yel- 
low 1 25@1 50 P bbl, red T5c@1 25. 

At Boston, a fair steady market under mod- 
erate receipts. Native Rose and Hebron, ex- 
tra $1 50@1 62 P bbl, Portland 125, N J 45@ 
50c P bu, N H 45@48c, Va yellow sweets 1 75 
@2 50 P bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand fairly active, dressed 
not quite so firm, live pigeons in moderate 
demand, squabs dull. Dressed poultry: Tur- 
keys, good toch 11@12c P th, Phila spring 
chickens 153@16c, western 10@ilc, western 
fowls 10@1le, spring ducks 12@13c, white 
squabs $1 75 P dz, mixed 1 25@1 50, dark and 
poor 1. Live poultry: Spring chickens 12@ 
Ihc P tb, fowls 9}c, turkeys 10@11c, ducks 70 
asic P pr. geese 1@1 37, pigeons, old 25c P 
pr, young 15@20c. 

At Boston, a moderate supply and holding 
at slightly higher  prfces. Northern and 
eastern chickens 12@18¢ P tb, extra fowls 12 
@13c, spring ducks 12@14c, western iced tur- 
keys 12@13e, chickens 10@12c, fowls 11@12c¢, 
pigeons $1@1 25 P dz. Live fowls, eastern 9@ 
10c, ducks 9@10c, spring chickens 9@11c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in generally liberal supply, 
prices firm under good demand. Cabbage 
$2 50@3 50 P 100, celery 20@30c P dz, egg 
plant 40@75c P bbl, cucumbers 60@T5e P 100, 
green peas 1@2 P bag, lima beans 25@Tic ¥P 
bag, turnips, Russian 50@75¢e P bbl, tomatoes 
15@30c P cra, marrow squash 60@75c P bbl, 
white 1 50@1 75, green corn 50@7T5ie P 100, 
green peppers 40@80c ® bbl, pumpkins 50@ 
foc. 

Wool. 

While general activity is lacking more at- 
tention is being attracted to this staple. Many 
believe prices have touched bottom and there 
is more or less buying on speculative account 
as well as for immediate consumption. The 
3oston Commercial Bulletin, a recognized 
authority on wool and woolens, has this to 
say: ‘*Certain manufacturers also believe 
that McKinley will be elected. Consequently 
they are buying wool with some freedom and 
storing it with the expectation of a rise which 
is expected. There is reason for the belief 
that wool has touched bottom.’’ 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in fair de- 
mand, market firm. Good toch emy 16@17c 
® th, dairy 15@16c.—At Syracuse, steady. 
Good to ch cmy 16@17c, dairy 15@16c.—At 
Schenectady, Schenectady Co, 15@16c.—At 
Rotterdam Junction, Schenectady Co, 15@16c. 
—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 14c.—At 
oswego, Oswego Co, Ibe. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


At New York, there is no especial activity 
in the market, yet choice grades are held firm- 
ly, supplies of such running light. Export de- 
mand continues good, although refrigerator 
room on steamers is scarce. Home buyers 
operate cautiously and there is no specula- 
tive demand. Wholesale prices for round lots 
ruling early this week follow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 16c ® lb, west- 
ern firsts 144@153c, seconds 125@13}c, N Y fey 
emy 16@16$c, N Y dairy half tubs fcy 15c, 
firsts 13@14c, dairy firsts 11@12c. 

Ohio— At Columbus, market active and tend- 
ing upward. Ch Elgin cmy 18c P ib, Ohio 
l6c, dairy 10@12c.—At Cleveland, market 
active, quality improving. Good toch emy 
14@17c, Elgin 17@18c, dairy lu@is+c.—At To- 
ledo, active and firm. Ch cmy 10@19c, dairy 
14@15c. 

Maryland— At Baltimore, generally steady. 
Fey cmy 19@20c ® th, ch 17@18c, imt cemy 
13@14c, fey ladles 12c, dairy prints 11@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market firm 
for best grades, offerings of which are light. 
Western fey cmy 16}c P |b, fair to prime 13@ 
16c, Pa prints 19c, western extra prints 18@ 
19¢. 

At Boston, only a moderate supply of fine 
grades, but plenty of sorts below the best. 
Demand is moderate and choice fresh north- 
ern creamery keeps closely sold up. Quota- 
tions for round lots are as follows: Vt and 
N H fey cmy assorted sizes 18e P Ib, northern 
N Y 173@18c, western fresh tubs assorted sizes 
164}@17¢c, northern firsts lo@16c, eastern 14@16c, 
western firsts 14@15c, seconds 11@13c, extra 
Vt dairy 14@15c, N Y 14c, firsts 12@13c, west- 
ern imt cmy 11@12c. Prints 1@2c premium 
over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 


The filled cheese law went into effect Wed- 
nesday of this week, Sept 2, or 90 days after 
its passage. Under its provisions all filled 
cheese on hand must be stamped, and all 
Filled cheese manufactured henceforth will of 
course pay the tax of 1c per lb, to be paid by 
the maker. All dealers must display a sign 
**Filled cheese sold here,’’ and the inaugura- 
tion of this excellent law must surely exert a 
wholesome influence on the market for the 
pure dairy product. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
higher. Full cream cheddars 74@83c P bh, 
flats 7@8c, imt Swiss 12@13c.—At Syracuse, 
steady at 7@8ke for full cream.—At Ogdens- 
burg, St Lawrence Co, 18 lots, 811 boxes offer- 
ed, 8 1-16c bid, but nosales made.—At Cuba, 
buyers wanted 3c off, but salesmen refused 
to lower prices; no sales made, 

At New York, the market proved not strong 
enough to sustain the recent advance and 
prices have receded 4@%c. The outlet is lim- 
ited, and many.lots have been put in cold 
storage. Quotations follow: N Y full cream 
ch large white fey 74@7ic P 1b, ch 7@7T}e, fair 
to good 64@6%c, colored 8c, good to ch 74@7¥e, 
small white 7fc, colored 8c, choice light skims 
6@63se, part skims 4@5c, full skims 1@1jc. 

Ohio— At Columbus, prices firm, market ac- 
tive. Full cream cheddars, N Y 9c ? tb, fain- 
ily favorite 8c, limburger 1lle.—At Cleveland, 
quiet and slightly higher. Full cream ched- 
dars 8@8kc, flats 7@7ic, skims 4@6c, imt 
Swiss 11@12c.—At Toledo, full cream ched- 
dars 10@10}c, flats 8@9c, imt Swiss 11@123c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, stock moving 
fairly well. N Y full cream, new 9@9jc, fats 
94@9hkec, picnics 9$@10c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet and steady. N Y full cream, fey small 
8@8ic P lb, fair to good T}@7fc, part skims 5 
@65c, full skims 2@3c, Swiss 10@105c. 

At Boston, dull and easy, demand ruling 
light, and top quotations only obtainable in a 
jobbing way. N Y small extra 8}@8iec P_lb, 
large 8ce, firsts 64@T7Tse, seconds 5@5hc, Vt small 
8@8ic, large 7T}#@8e, firsts 64@7ie, seconds 5/@ 
5ikc, sage cheese 8@8hc, part skims 2@4c, Ohio 
flats 6@7Tke. 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white dull at 8}c, colored dull at 83c. 
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The records show this Threshing-machine to be the 
éasiest running and the greatest grain saver of all, 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving’ Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-milis, Cir. 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car- 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilaze Cata- 
fogue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Coblestill, N.Y. 
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1854-Established 42 Years-J896 


STEEL 


THE OLD 
RELIABLE 


Halladay Standard, Halladay 
Geared and U. S$. Solid Weeel 


WIND MILLS 


_oue'hte™ BEST MADE. 

s0 Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shelle 

Feed Millis, Statk Cutters. Hay.” 
ing Tools, Saw Tables, Etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co. 
115 Water St., Batavia, Ill. 


SIMONS, JACOBS & CO., Glasgow. 

SIMONS, SHUTTLEWORTH & CO., Liverpool. 
GARCIA, JACOBS & CO., London. 

MICHAEL SIMONS & CO., Leith, Scotlana. 
SIMONS, JACOBS & CO., Edinburgh, Scotlana. 
J. H. LUTTEN & SON, Hamburg, Germany. 


LARGEST EUROPEAN 


Receivers and Handlers 
of American Apples. 


—REPRESENTED BY—' 


CHARLES FORSTER,76 and 78 Park Place,New York. 

WALTER WEBLING, 21 8. Market St., Boston. 

ARTHUR FOWLER, Portiand and Montreal. 

W. W. WOOLFORD & CO., 128 S. Charies St.. Balti- 
more. 

Cc. 8S. NIXON, Kentville, N. S. 


$9 WEEKLY fulred,” flute” impomibiey Ld 













hi $ Address 
5.5. Ware Oo. ox 5306, Boston,Mass. 





CONDENSED PREMAUM L'ST 


We give herewith a condensed list c? the”many use- 
ful premiums given to those who get up clubs for this 
journal. We guarantee every article to give perfect satis- 
faction, and all who get up clubs will find themselves 
doubly repaid for the little effort necessary to secure them. 


For Only One New Yearly subscriber 


At $1.00, we will send any one of the following articles 
free and postpaid: 

The People’s Atlas of the World. Contains over 
200 Large Maps and illustrations. 

Wood’s Natural History. Contains 800 pages and 
£00 illustrations. 

The National Standard Dictionary. Contains 608 
pages and 40,000 words. 

Lee’s Condensed Cyclopedia. History, Biography, 
Philosophy and Science. 

Blakelee’s Industrial Cyclopedia. Contains 720 
pages and over 200 illustrations. 

Three Good Farm Books—The Practica! Poultry 
Grower, The Practical Fruit Grower, and Money Crops. 
128 pages each. 

Gems From the Poets. Contains 400 poems and 
Ulustrations. 

_warmeniced Melodies. Contains 400 songs, with all 
the parts. 

Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. A unique and 
wonderful work. 

The Leatherstocking Tales. Five volumes, con- 
taining over 2.200 pages. 

Pictures of ll Countries. Over 300 super) pic- 
tures. 

Reading Glass. 

ita ef Solder Kit. 

Tool Holder and 20 Tools. 

The Lalla Rookh Dress-Cutting System. 

Com binatiou Microscope. 

Gent’s Two-Bladed Kuife 


For Two New Subscribers 


We will send: 

The Queen Stamping Outfit, containing over 150 
beautiful designs. 

Six Rogers Teaspoons, extra silver ge 

Nine Tools in One. Two knife blades, screwdriver, 
gimilet, corkscrew, saw, etc. 


For Three New Subscribers 


We will send: 
The Home Repairing Outfit, containing 32 tools. 
Plush Photograph Album, 103¢x83z, aud holding 
40 photographs. 


For Four New Subscribers 


We will send: 

The French Achromatic Telescope; equal to any 
#5 wiass ever sold. 

New York Standard Watch. A stem winder and 
Stein setter. 


Address orders to either of our officés below, but to 


avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
Pontiac Building. 


52 Lafayette Place. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 











Grange Judd Company, Publishers. 
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More About Curing Seedleaf Tobacco. 


Even after following most carefully the sug- 
gestions given in our articles in our last two 
issues, with some changes as crop, season, 
weather and experience advise, a successful 
cure will largely depend upon good manage- 
ment from now on, however favorable the sea- 
son may be. Tobacco if very rapidly dried 
out by means of a constant current of air, es- 
vecially if this air is heated, undergoes very 
ittle if any chemical change, and retains to a 
greater or less degree its green color. More- 
over, since the process of fermentation in 
bulk, accompanied by heat, depends upon and 
must be preceded by the changes in the leaf 
produced by gradual curing, it follows that 
tobacco that has been too rapidly dried loses 
to a large extent its ability to pass through 
the subsequent sweating process, and the to- 
bacco remains permanently of a greenish 
color. If the tobacco is cured in a gurrent of 
air, care being taken not to drive the mois- 
ture out too rapidly, a change takes place in 
the interior of the leaf that changes the color 
from green to brown. Finally, if tobacco is 
hung too closely, so as to prevent the free ac- 
cess of air, the color still changes from green 
to brown but by a different process of fermen- 
tation, the leaf loses its tenacity and elastici- 
ty, becomes subject to pole burn and is more 
or less spoiled by rot. 

The time required 


, 


for ‘‘curing down’’ to- 
bacco varies very greatly from year to year. 
Some seasons it progresses very rapidly, so 
much so that a cure is c&mpleted in from six 
to eight weeks; again itis slower and three 
or four months are required. As a rule quick 
curing is the best. It can only be accomplish- 
ed when all the .conditions are favorable. 
Very much depends upon the temperature 
and moisture of the outside atmosphere, al- 
though these conditions can be controlled to 
some extent and often to a sufficient extent 
to effect a cure. But even with the best of 
care and the most favorable management, 
atmospheric conditions may prevail that ren- 
der any curing abortive. The present system 
is too hazardous to continue; too much is at 
stake in this delicate curing process. And it 
will some day be replaced by a more scientific 
yrocess that permits of complete control of 
1eat and moisture. 


Country Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, the apple market 
is very poor and prices low, quotations cul- 
minating at $1 50 P bbl,muskmelons dull at 1 
@1 25 P bbl, watermelons 15@18 P 100, pota- 
toes quiet and lower, 1 124@1 25 P bbl, sweets 
1 50@2, onions 1 25@1 374, cabbage 2 75@3 P 
100. Poultry dull and weak. Chickens 11@ 
2c P tbh l w, 12@13c da w, turkeys 12@13c lw, 
13@lic d w, ducks 11@12c 1 w, geese 10@1I1c, 
fresh eggs 17@18c P dz, cold storage 13@15c. 
Seneestl beef 6@7c P Ib, veal scarce at 7@9c, 
hogs 45@5c, mutton 6@7c, milch cows 30@35 
ea. Cottonseed meal 15 50@16 50 P ton, bran 
12@12 50, middlings 14@15, loose hay 16@19, 
baled 15@18, clover 13@16, oat straw 8@9, rye 
14@15, corn 35@38c P bu, oats 24@27e. 

At Syracuse, vegetables plentiful. Onions 
45c P bu, potatoes 35c, cabbage $3@5 P 100, 
turnips 25@40e P bu, carrots isc P bch, cu- 
cumbers 50@7ie P 100, syuash 18c P dz, toma- 
toes 30@50c P bu, peppers 50@75c, lima beans 
75c@1, green corn 5@8¢ P dz. Chickens 10c 
P lb l w, 14c d w, broilers 16c 1 w, turkeys 
lée d w, fresh eggs l6c P dz, beef 44@7c P Ib, 
veal 8c, mutton 5@7c, lamb 9@10c, hides 3c, 
calfskins 75@90c ea. Baled timothy hay 13@ 
18 P ton, loose 12@15, oat straw 8@9, rye 12, 
bran 12, middlings 13, corn 36c P bu, oats 28 
ac. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Ononda- 
ga Co, eggs 12c P dz, potatoes 40c¢ P bu, pork 
4@ikc P tb, beef Ga@8e, veal 44@5c 1 w, lard 
6c, spring chickens 10@12c, fowls 8@9c, shorts 
$12 P ton, middlings 12, corn 33c P bu, oats 
22c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 12c P dz, 
potatoes 40c P bu, corn 33c,oats 22c, hay 10@11 
P ton, lard 6c P tb, beef 6@8c, mutton 5@6e, 
hogs 4@4hc.—At Schenectady, Schenectady 
Co, eggs l4c P dz, cabbage 5 P 100, musk- 
melons 1 50@2 P bbl, potatoes 1 25@1 50, ap- 
ples 75ce@1 25, pears 2@2 25, Bartletts 3, oats 
25c P bu, rye 38c, corn 40c, hay 15@16 P ton. 
—At Rotterdam Junction. Schenectady Co, 
eggs 16c P dz, cabbage 5 P 100, muskmelons 
1@2 P bbl, potatoes 1 25@1 50, apples 75c@1, 
oats 28c P bu, rye 38c, corn 40c, hay 14@16 
P ton. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, grain 
market fairly active. No 2 Delaware red wheat 
in elevator 634@634c P bu, No 2 mixed corn 
27@27%ic, No 2 white oats 25@264c, new 
ungraied 22%c. Hay fairly active. Ch timo- 
thy new $13 50@14, mixed 10 50@11, new rye 
straw 12 50@13 25, tangled 8 @9, wheat 7@8, 


FARM, MARKET AND FAIRS 


oat 7@8. Ch nearby eggs lic P dz, western 
144@15c, poultry tirm, fowls 10$@1lce P lb 1 w, 
lle d w, broilers 9@13c d w. Ch apples 1 75 
2 bu, Pippins 1@1 25, peaches 50@60c P 
bskt, watermelons 10@12 P 100, pears 2@3 50 
P bbl, grapes 10@12c P 5-lb bskt, potatoes 20@ 
25c P 8-bu bskt, onions 1@1 25 P bbl. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, demand for hay 
is limited, supplies ample. Ch timothy $14@ 
14 50 P ton, Nal 13 50@14, clover mixed 12@ 
12 50, straight rye straw 11 50@12, tangled 7@ 
7 50, wheat 6@6 50, bran 10@10 50, middlings 
9@11. Poultry market in good shape. Chick- 
ens 10c P lb, fowls 8s@9c, ducks 8@10c, old 
roosters 20@25c ea, eggs 134@14c P dz. White 
potatoes 25@30e P bu, sweets 1 25@1 50 P bbl, 
onions 35@40ce P bu, cabbage 2 50@3 50 P 100, 
tomatoes 15@20e P bu, apples 75c@1 50 P bbl, 
cantaloupes 2@5 ¥P 100, watermelons 2@9, 
peaches 30@60c P bskt. 


Fairs in [liddle States. 


Oswego,Pheenix, § 22-25 
Otsego, Cooperstown, S 21-23 
S$ 14-17 Palmyra, Palmyra, — 8 24-26 
S19 Phoenix, Phoenix, S$ 22-25 
3 15-18 Prattsburg, Prattsburg, 
Sept 15-18 
Prattsville, Prattsville, § 1-3 
Putnam, Carmel, A 25-28 
Queens, Mineola, S 22-26 
Racquette Valley, Pots- 
dam, S 8-11 
Rensselaer, Nassau, 8S 22-25 
Richfiehi Springs, Rich- 
field Springs, S 28-30 
Riverside,Greene, S 8-11 
Rockland, Spring Valier... 
Ss 


Rushville, Rushville, S 25-265 
0} St Lawrence,Potsdain,S 8-11 
St Lawrence, Canton, § 15-18 


New York. 


Afton, Afton, 
Albany. Altamont, 
Allegany, Angelica, 
Allegany, Cuba, 
Allegany, Wellsville, 
A 31-S4 

Am Institute, Madison 

Sq garden, $2 
Binghamton, 


S 22-25 


8 20-07) os 


Bingham- 
. S 8-11 


ton, . 
Boonville, Boonville, S 8-11 
Brockport, Brockport,S 24-26 
Brookfield, Brookfield, 

Sept 
Broome, Binghamton, S 
Broame, Whitney’s Pt, 8 
Butternut Valley, Mor- 
cami idge,Camt lage’S Id 
‘ambridge,Cambridge, 8 1- ; peg vomit - “ 
Camden, Camden, — $ 15-17 —. Creek, a + 25-27 
CapeVincent, Cape Vin- Saratoga, Ballston S - ‘3 
cent, Sept 15-17 8a, may 24-28 
Catskill, Margaretville, os 

Aug 24-27 
Cattaraugus, Franklin-{ 

v ; 


Schenevus,Schenevus, 
§$ 17-19 
Schoharie,Schoharie, S 28-30 
Schoharie, Cobleskill.S 21-24 
Schuyler, Watkins, 829-0 2 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 29-01 
Sidney, Sidney, S$ 8-10 
Silver Lake, Perry, 0 1-2 
Steuben, Troupsburg, 
Sept 8-11 
Steuben, Bath, S 25-0 2 
Suffolk, Riverhead, S 29-O 1 
Sullivan, Monticello, 8S 1-4 
Tioga, Owego, S 8-10 
Tioga, Newark Valley,A 25-27 
Tompkins, Ithaca, S*-ll 
S 8-10 


e, S &1 
Cattaraugus, Little Val- 
y $ 1-4 


ey, s 
Chautanqua. Jamest’n, S 1-4 
Chemung, Elmira, A 3l-S4 
Chenango, Afton, S 22-25 
Chenango, Norwich, A 25-28 
Chenango, Greene, 8 8-11 
Clinton, Plattsburg, S811 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill,S 21-24 
Columbia, Chatham, S 8:1 
Columbia,Hudson,S 28-Oct 1 
Cortland, Cortland, S 15-17 
Cuba, Cuba, S 15-18 
Delaware, Delhi, S 22-24 
Delaware, Margaret- 

ville, 

Delaware, Sidney, 
Delaware, Walton, 
Dryden, Dryden, 

Dundee, Dundee : 
Dutchess, Poug meepate. 


S 22-25 


Ulster, Ellenville, 
Union, Lancaster, S$ 1-5 
Washington, FtEdw’rd,S8-ll 
Washington, Cambridge 
$ iu 
Wayne, Lyons, S 17-19 
Wellsville, Wellsvillé, A31-S4 
Westchester, White Plains, 
_ i S 28-0 3 
Erie, Hamburg, Western N Y, Rocl 
Erie, Lancaster, 
Essex, Westport, 
Frank!in, Maléne, 
Franklinville,Franklin- 
ville, 8 
Fulton, Johnstown, A 31-S3 
Genesee, Batavia, S 21-24 
Glendale,Pottersv ille,S22-25 
GouverneuP, Gouver- 
neur, 81-4 
Greene, Cairo, A 25-27 
Herkimer, Herkimer, S 15-17 
Hornelisville, Hornells- 
ville, Aug 24-28 
Jefferson, Watertown, S8-Il 
Lewis, Lowville, 5S 1-18 
Livingston, Geneseo, 0 5-7 
Madison, Brookfield, S 22-24 
Monroe, Rochester, 8 28-0 2 
Monroe, Brockport, 8S 24-26 
Montgomery, Founda, S 7-10 
Mt Morris,Mt Morris, S 25-26 
Naples, Naples, S 22-24 
Newport, Newport, S 8-16 
Niagara, Lockport,  S 23-26 
Oneida, Rome, S 21-25 
Oneonta, Oneonta, 8 14-17 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 
8 2-01 


"S 15-18 


er, 
Wyoming, Warsaw, 
Yates, Penn Yan, 
DISTRICT. 
81l Steuben, Hornelisville, 
A 24-28 
Tompkins, Dryden, 8 22-24 
Ontario. 
State fair,Toronto, A 31-S 12 
Bruce, Paisley, S 29-30 
Durham, Boumansville, 
8 17-18 
S 22-23 
S 15-18 
S 22-24 


Haldimand, “ayuga, 
Hastings, Belleville, 
Huron, Goderich, 
Lanark, North 


Middlesex, London, 
Oxford, Otterville, 
Peel, Brampton 
Perth, Stratford, 
Perth, Milverton S 24-25 
Peterboro, Peterboro,S 21-23 
Renfrew, Renfrew,  § 17-18 
Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, 
A 31-85 
Simcoe, Stayner, § 29-0 1 
Simcoe, Cookstown, — O 6-7 
Victoria, Lindsay, S 23-25 
Waterloo, Wellesley, S 22-23 
York, Markham, S 30-0 2 


Orange, Newburg, 
Orleans, Albion, 8 17-19 
Oswego,Osweygo Falls,S 15-18 


Beet Sugar in the [liddle States. 


L. W. GRISWOLD, MADISON CO, N Y. 
os 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of Aug 8 very 
truly says in its leading editorial that ‘‘we 
have got to get out of the rut, to raise new 
crops,’’ and a plank in one of the national 
platforms favors the production on American 
soil of all the sugar which the American people 
use and for which they pay other countries 
more than $100,000,000 annually.’’ Investiga- 
tions have shown that the soil and climate of 
York state are favorable to the culture of 
the sugar beet, and it cannot be a vain hope 
which leads us to expect a large development 
of this valuable industry throughout this 
state within the next few years. The area of 
land necessary to produce the whole of the 
sugar consumed in the United States would 
probably not exceed five million acres, and 
it is therefore seen that those localities which 
are most favorable to its production should 
be selected for this purpose. 

The experiments which have been conduct- 





ed at agricultural experiment stations haye 
demonstrated beyond any possible doubt the 
fact that beets of a reasonably high sugar con. 
tent can be produced and in quantities as large 
if not greater than those grown in the beet 
fields of Europe. In so far as the manufacturing 
is concerned, conditions are practically identi. 
cal,although it must be admitted that in some 
parts of this country they are more favorable 
and in others less so than in Europe. Taking 
everything together, however, it may be said 
that the conditions of manufacture, includ. 
ing the abundance of fuel and its cheapness, 
and the other factors active in determining 
the cost of production, are as favorable here 
as in other parts of this country or in Eu- 
rope. 
I 

Lord Salisbury is accused now of sending 
that costly expedition into upper Egypt to 
postpone indefinitely the British evacuation 
of Egypt, which France and Russia would 
like to see. 


CHEWED A TON. 


After Three Years, S. D. 
Robey, M D, Reports 
His Cure. 








Fellow-Suf- 
and 


His Professional fAdvice to his 
ferers: “‘Take No-To-Bac 
Be Yourself Again.’’ 


You tobacco 
user? 

Why ? ??? 

Can’t give any good 
reason, except that ‘‘I 
—I———-Oh, I learned 
when I was a kid.”’ 

The worid moves, 
science evolutes, and is 
it not reasonable thata 
cure should be discov- 
ered for the tobacco 
habit? There is one— 
only one—No-To-Bac— 
and it is absolutely 
guaranteed. Thousands 
have been cured, and millions will be, if they 
only know how much good it wiil do for 
them. Is your condition any worse than Doc- 
tor Robey’s? He was cured long ago, and 
writes under date as follows: 

THIRTY POUNDS HEAVIER NOW. 
SIGEL, ILL, September 23d, 1895. 

Gentlemen: I write you a note in praise of 
No-To-Bac, which} I took nearly three years 
ago. I had been using tobacco nearly 50 years. 
The habit had grown on me to such an extent 
that it required a pourl every ten days. It 
so affected my nervous system that I could 
not sleep, had no appetite and was used up 
generally. On the 19th day of January, ’93, I 
commenced the use of No-To-Bac, and gained 
15 pounds the first month. No-To-Bac entire- 
ly destroyed my desire for tobacco, and I 
have not tasted the vile weed since. I am 
now 30 pounds heavier than when I used to- 
bacco, and I would like to say to every one 
who uses tobacco, ‘*take No-To-Bac, and be 
yourself again.’’ 

Very respectfully yours, 
L. D. ROBEY, M D. 

Are you a sufferer from disease that you 
long to cure, and all the time using tobacco? 
No-To-Bac is suld by your own druggist un- 
der absolute guarantee of cure. Start your 
new manhood to-day. Get our booklet ‘‘ Don’t 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away.’’ 
Written guarantee of cure and free sample 
mailed for the asking. Address The Sterling 
Remedy Co, Chicago or New York. 


The State Fair 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
WAVERLEY PARK, NEWARK, 


Sept. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 1896. 


Pleasure and profit can be combined by making the 
Thirty-Eighth Annual New Jersey State Fair the occasion 
of a holiday. This year’s exhibition will surpass all wre- 
vious ones in general excellence, largeness of display, and 
variety of attractions. 

Our annual Fruit and Vegetable display is not surpassed 
at any Fair on the Atlantic coast. 


Grand Bicycle Tournament, Saturday, Sept. 12. 
SPLENDID RACES EACH DAY. 
SPECIAL DAILY ATTRACTIONS. 


TROLLY CARS from Newark, Jersey City and Elizabeth, 
run direct to the gate. 
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{Complete in Three Numbers. ] 


Our Farm Experiment. 


By Florence McCallen. 


mew» an) & WERE FOUR COUSINS who 
had happened to come together 
to visit a maiden aunt. There 
was Kitty, who afterward be- 
came the smoother of all the 
rough places—a human lubri- 
cant. as it were, for the oiling of our some- 
what ‘‘cranky’’ machinery. Next, there was 
her brother Robert, a small, but strong young 
man, good-looking and honest in intent but 
somewhat sure of himself, and at that time 
feeling himself fully competent to guide us 
out of the Egypt of our difficulties into a very 
fair and plenteous land indeed. Then there 
were John and his sister Rachel, both tall and 
blanched like cellar-plants by their close ap- 
plication to business in crowded city houses, 
Johu as a clerk in a wholesale house, and 
Rachel a ‘‘trimmer’’ ix a great millinery es- 
tablishment. Both had left work because 
John was daily growing more slender, and 
had a slight cough—not much of a cough, but 
enough to alarm these two, who were all in 
all to each other, and whose father had died 
of consumption before he was 30. Robert had 
been employed in a bank which had gone 
down in the wave of ‘‘ hard times’’ which had 
recently swept the country. His sister had 
been a teacher, and the two had done ‘‘light 
housekeeping’’ in Denver, as the other two 
had in Chicago. Now she had left her work 
to go with her brother, as a matter of course. 
They had never been separated since their 
school days. So, on the 10th of February, we 
four sat around a crackling wood fire in aun- 
tie’s little parlor, making plans for the fu- 
ture. 

‘John and I must find work in the country, 
somewhere. No more indoor work for him!’ 
said Raciel quickly. 

“T had thought of taking a farm,’’ said 
Rob, looking at Kitty. ‘‘I fancy that farm- 
ing will be the thing for a year or two. And 
then, 1f one doesn’t like it later on, one can 
discontinue it.’’ * 

‘Do yon mean quit it?’’ asked John ser- 
iously. We all laughed, Rob as heartily as 
the rest. 

‘Now here is Kitty,’’ went on Rob, ‘‘ grow- 
ing in weight alarmingly, and cousin John’s 
losing as rapidly. By the rule of contraries— 
John and Kitty being so unlike—his meat 
should be her poison. We’ll’ make a sylph of 
you, Kitty.’’ 

‘“‘It was the climate;’’ explained Kitty 
meekly. ‘‘Nearly all the women and girls 
there are plump, and many of them more 
than that. Even Rachel would grow fleshy 
at Denver. ’Tis the air—and fate.’’ 

‘How much money have you, John?’ 

‘*Not very much. About four hundred dol- 
lars, haven’t we, Ray?’’ 

‘‘T have a hundred more, but it is not 
available.’’ 

‘‘Ray has been speculating, cousins, just 
think of it! What depravity!’’ 

‘*f loaned $100 without security; I suppose 
that is ‘depravity’ according to a man’s idea 
of lusiness.’’ 

‘‘That transaction can hardly be called a 
business one; it is charity.’’ 

‘‘No. The man will pay if he can. Heisa 
carpenter, and is building on the lot he 
bought.’’ 

‘* ‘Out where the wind sweeps,and the plover 
ery,’ ’’ laughed Jobn, ‘‘ten miles from any- 
where. The location is called the ‘‘ Heights’’ 
because it narrowly escaped being a swamp. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 





Sounds well, and makes the lots sell better.’’ 

‘*Well, I am not afraid. If the transaction 
was a ‘charity,’ merely, I have promise of 
payment. You know ‘who giveth to the poor, 
lendeth to-the Lord.’ ”’ 

‘‘Then without counting the interest on 
cousin Ray’s loan, we can raise nearly a thou- 
sand dollars between us. What do you say to 
@ partnership, cousin John? We could rent a 
farm. 

‘*What is that about renting a farm?’’ ask- 
ed Aunt Katherine, coming in. ‘‘Why not 
buy one.’’ 

‘‘Want of capital, answered Rob, ‘‘and 
then we’re not sure we shall like it.’’ 

‘*There is the old Graham place going beg- 
ging fora buyer. They are trying to settle 
up the estate, and you may get it very cheap, 
for cash.’’ 

Rob and John went together to see the 
place, and bought it before the girls saw it. It 
was not much more than a mile from the 
town, and the two girls walked out to it and 
inspected the premises unknown to their 
brothers, and mentally furnished the great, 
low-ceiled rooms with the scanty, but dainty 
furnishing of their respective apartments. 
The boys had paid nine hundred down and 
gave a mortgage on the land for the two hun- 
dred remaining. But as Aunt Katherine was 
the creditor, none of us worried much about 
the debt. The place was ‘‘run down,’’ but 
there was a good orchard, a@ roomy, rambling 
old house, and a big tobacco barn. There 
were many old ramshackle small buildings 
bus no henhouse. 

‘*The chickens most generally always roost- 
ed in the cherry trees, and the ‘owels’ and the 
varmints were a plumb newsance,’’ the woin- 
an whe was moving out told us, as she sat 
drooping among her household goods waiting 
a still more drooping and low-spirited man to 
drive around. We could have pitied her if 
she had belonged to the proud old family who 
had owned the great plantation of which our 
new home was only a small portion, but she 
said the Grahams had always been a ‘‘stuck- 
up outfit’? who had ‘‘read into books’’ and 
been above labor, and it was ‘‘dead right’’ for 
them to lose their home. 

It does not matter which one of us writes 
this chronicle; all helped prepare it. When 
we were settled we had four upper rooms fur- 
nished, each with its single bed, and familiar 
carpet. The rooms had the broad window so 
popular some years ago, and we papered the 
walls, and renewed the paint. Downstairs 
we furnished four rooms. We _ painted the 
kitchen floor and the woodwork, put up cur- 
tains, and cleaned the walls. In the. dining 
room we papered the walls, scared a colony 
of rats out of the old fireplace, lowered the 
mantel two feet (as neither of us could reach 
it), and painted floor and all the wood, brown. 
Then we put down a bright rug, rigged up a 
long box into a couch for John to rest on, and 
a big. hickory chair for Rob. (We knew the 
open fire would draw us all like a magnet.) 
These, with the square table and the four oak 
chairs, finished the furnishing. On one of the 
parlors we expended our resources, leaving 
the odds and ends for the back room. This 
opened on a porch, and later we put our incu- 
bator there. When the pictures were hung, 
and all of our pretty knicknacks scattered 
about to the best advantage, it was very ccsy. 
Kitty’s piano occupied one corner, and near 
it leaned Ray’s guitar and John’s banjo. We 
were proud of our home, and happy in it. If 
we only continued to ‘‘get along together!”’ 

Outside, the boys were busy. They trim- 
med the orchard scientifically, by the aid of 
a journal of agriculture, which, John declared, 
could farm alone, unaided by man. They also 
repaired the barn, built a henhouse, and put 
a good pump in the place of the picturesque 
old well-sweep. For their work they bought 
the necessary tools, horses, hogs and cows. 
We girls bought nothing new for the outside 
but some poultry. It gave the boys a good 
deal to laugh at, when we found our two- 
dozen hens to be over half of the crowing va- 
riety, but we were even when we cooked the 
things, one after another, until they begged 
for merey-—and bacon. 

It was because of the dearth of hens that we 
bonght an incubator. We mean this to be ¢ 
truthful narrative, so we must not neglect to 
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tell of our failures. We scoured the country for 
fresh eggs, and at last filled the hatcher with 
200 of them, big, little, white, yellow, brown 
and mottled. Then we started it. For the 
first two, or three nights Rachel aroused her 
cousin at untimely hours to go down and 
attend to it, but Kitty was so reluctant that 
she afterward went down alone. For 21 days 
we kept our lamps trimmed and burning, and 
were rewarded by taking out 11 spindling 
chicks. Eleven out of 200 eggs! Then the 
boys laughed again, and Ray cried. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you, Ray,’’ said Kitty, ‘‘I’m afraid we took 
too much pains. We’ll try again, but don’t 
mention it to the boys. Don’t Jet us say 
chicken to them again this summer.’’ 

Rachel agreed, and the search for eggs be- 
gan again. We had some of our own, and as 
it was by this time the last of March, we had 
better success. On the 25th we filled the ineu- 
bator and started it. Two of our 11 chicks 
having died, we took extra care of the re- 
maining nine, and they all grew to be fine 
broilers. Later we found some turkey eggs, 
which we bought at 25e a dozen. We do not 
yet know whether they were cheap at that or 
not. When the eggs in the incubator were 
tested, 30 were found to be unfertile. These 
we threw away and put in the 24 turkey eggs. 
Promptly on the 28th day the young turkeys 
mimade their appearance, one for every egg. 
This we considered such luck that we found 
it hard to keep from telling the boys, but we 
held out and did not tell them. They knew 
about the chicks, but it was a good while be- 
fore they noticed they were not all chickens. 
By that time we had over 400 young birds and 
many were large cnough to send to market. 
Up to this time the boys had given us the 
money for the house supphes, but now, in our 
pride, we offered to do without it. 

‘*Very well,’’ said Rob, and grinned across 
at John. We were at dinner. 

Afterward Kitty said to Rachel: ‘‘We were 
a couple of geese to offer to dothat. I have 
often heard married women say that a man 
will always want help in providing if a wom- 
an once begins to help. This farming busi- 
ness is their scheme; let them work it out.’’ 

‘*When we were keeping house,’’said Rachel, 
‘*John always wanted to buy everything and 
once when I paid the rent he was not pleas- 
ed.” 

‘*Anvhow,’’ answered Kitty, ‘‘don’t let’s 
offer to help again. If they ask us, all right, 
but not without.’ 

We had some butter to sell and this, with the 
broilers, kept us well supplied and left a sur- 
plus to be drawn upon later. The boys had 
planted oats, corn and millet, besides the po- 
tato patch and garden which they pretended 
to till, but the lion’s share of the vegetables 
fellto them and most of the hoeing to us. 
But to see John eat was a tres at. No shuffling 
out of his share of that, now! 

One day Kitty took the butter and some 
well-grown chicks to market; we had invest- 
ed in acart and a half-blind horse drew it. 
The butter was in pound rolls, so no cheat 
was possible in that, but Kitty noticed that in 
weighing the man did not put the chicks in 
coops, but held them on the scales with his 
hand. 

‘*Let me hold them,’’ said sharp Kitty. The 
man smiled indulgently and complied. The 
bunch of four, though smaller chicks than the 
man had held, weighed over a pound more. 

‘*Put them back in the coops,’’ said Kitty. ‘‘I 
am sure I did not ‘bear down’ on that hand- 
ful and I will not accuse yon of ‘lifting up,’ 
but we will weigh them over.”’ 

The result bore out Kitty’s assertion that 
we were not getting honest weight, and after- 
ward we sold to a traveling buyer. 

Some of the nearer neighbors came to see us 
and were very kind. One, a kind old lady, 
came in one day and found us sowing sage 
seeds. It was in the morning in April and 
also. she declared, ‘‘when the sign was in the 
heart,’’ and therefore a time of peril for us. 
One of the family, she declared, would die be- 
fore April came round again. She _ said that 
sowing sage seed was in itself enough to 
bring bad luck but sowing it in ‘*the sign of 
the heart’? in April was simply deadly. 
Rachel turned pale—such cowards does love 
make of us—but Kitty laughed. Her brother 
was strong as an Ox. 
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‘‘How does anyone get sage, then? Does 
someone die for every sowing?’’ 

‘*They raise it from sprouts. And more’n 
one dies for every sowin’.’’ 

Another time, later in the season, we girls 
were sitting just inside the kitchen door pol- 
ishing our hoes. We had been working in 
the garden. Mrs Wagoner (she was called 
**Aunt Hetty’’ by young and old) came in. 
In a moment she had seized our hoes and 
tung them into the yard. 

“Ye seem bound to kill that consumpted 
young man! Hit may be ign’ance, but don’t 
you never fetch another hoe in the house!”’ 

‘*But why, Aunt Hetty?’’ 

It was Kitty who asked, forthe mere men- 
tion of such a danger sent the blood from 
Rachel’s face and scared her into silence. 

**Because,’’ was the lucid reply. 

‘*But tell me—please tell me.’’ 

‘*Hit’s bad luck. I knowed a man that had 
been sick nigh a year and everybody was 
plumb wore out. Hit looked like he was to 
stay on forever, looked like he jist couldn’t die. 
And he was that fractious he was a heap of 
trouble. Well one day Semanthy Elizabeth 
(she that was his wife) for some reason fetch- 
edinahoe. That man he screeched right 
out and died the next day week. I don’t 
want no hoes fetched into my house.”’ 

‘**He was scared to death, probably. Did 
anyone accuse his wife of hurrying him off 
with that hoe?’’ 

‘**Yes’m. They tuck her up in the church. 
But the doctor he help her out. He was a 
town doctor and he didn’t know nothing but 
what was into books. So he laughed mighti- 
ly and ’lowed that notion about the hoe was 
plumb nonsense.’’ 

Nothing worth telling happened until after 
the harvest was over, and the boys bought a 
buggy and a pair of colts. One afternoon we 
were alone in the house, the boys having gone 
to try their new team out of our sight, for we 
were afraid of them. John had advised cau- 
tion, but Rob laughed at him. 

‘*You're worse than an old maid,’’ laughed 
Rob, ‘‘the colts are perfectly gentle.”’ 

‘‘IT don’t like the way the off one lays his 
ears back,’’ persisted John, ‘‘and when you see 
anything brute or human look at you with 
that evil side look you ought to be cautious.”’ 

‘I’ve never studied horse physiognomy,’’ 
Rob said with a little sneer, ‘‘jump in if 
you’re coming.’’ 

‘**Well,’’ said John good-naturedly, ‘‘if you 
will hitch them to the wagon tirst. The girls 
wiil mourn if we wreck the buggy in the 
flower of its youth and varnish.”’ 

‘*No, I am going to drive them this way and 
if you’re afraid, stay with the girls.’’ 

Joln bit his lip and made one more effort: 
‘*I will go with pleasure, if you will leave the 
buggy with the girls.”’ 

Rob gathered the reins anew, as if he meant 
to go, and John jumped in. ‘‘Don’t worry 
about the buggy, girls,’’ he called back, ‘‘I 
will protect it with my life.’’ 

The colts started off evenly, and seemingly 
well under control. We went to our work 
contented. In less than an hour, Mrs Wag- 
oner came in excitedly; her mouth twitched 
as she strove to speak. Kitty had been play- 
ing a march upon the piano, and the ring and 
the courage of it was in our minds as we 
gazed at the woman in astonishment. Just 
then we could not realize that there was such 
a thing as fear in the world. 

‘*Fix a bed ready,’’ she said at last, ‘‘I 
knowed that hoe and them there sage seeds 
would fetch trouble.”’ 

| To be continued. , 
— 

Woman’s Power.—\What a mercy it is these 
women do not exercise their power oftener! 
We can’t resist them if they do. Let them 
show even so little inclination, and men go 
down on their knees at once, oldor ugly, it 13 
ali the same. And this I set down as a posi- 
tive truth: A woman with fair opportunities 
and without an absolute hump, may warry 
whom she likes.—-| Thackeray. 

A Fire Extinguisher that can be kept stored 
in Lotties ready for use, is made of 3 lbs of 
Sait aud 15 lbs of sal ammoniac, dissolved in 
a gallou ot water. 
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From the Editor’s Notebook. 





Imagine yourself wheeling your way 
through the country districts of Europe on a 
bicycle, aiming your camera at every interest- 
ing revelation of everyday life along the road. 
A friend of the Editor’s has returned from 
suca a journey, which he will describe in 
our columns, with photographs, this fall and 
winter. 

Our friend Zerah Selton, he of the etec- 
tive talent, who appeared in two of Will Tem- 
pler’s stories, is likely to reappear before 
long. Be on the lookout for him. 

Some excellent games and entertainments 
for young and old are described in this issue. 
Who knows of any new ones? Clear, concise 
descriptions of new and good entertainments 
of various kinds are welcomed by editors, 
and paid for at rates which make it worth 
while to the writer. 

Heed the counsel of our Cook and dry plen- 
ty of fruit for the coming winter and spring. 
Recipes for their use will be printed in due 
season. 

Another of those modern, artistic dwell- 
ings, with which our readers have expressed 
so much satisfaction, is to be printed before 
long. These house plans are designed espec- 
ially for this paper, by Mr F. W. 8S. King, an 
architect connected with an office of national 
reputation, and are ‘‘up to date.’’ They are 
as truly correct in style us the most expensive 
dwellings, and are models of convenience and 
economy. 

Some brilliant features, which cannot now 
be announced in detail, are in preparation for 


our readers. 
a 


Free Town ys District School Libraries. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 





Co-operation in all things is the great need 
of small towns, especially in rural districts. 
Yet in rural districts, where there is the great- 
est need of the principle of co-operation, it is 
the least practiced. Ten or a dozen influen- 
tial families, or perhaps 25 all told, each ina 
dozen different school districts (it is common 
in the country to divide the population in 
that manner), may make efforts and spend 
money enough to improve their condition ed- 
ucationally by forming school libraries, clubs, 
etc, yet these are seldom premanent improve- 
ments. How much better it would be were 
each district to do what it could toward build- 
ing up and maintaining a permanent free 
town library. How the books bought at dif- 
erent times by the different districts and turn- 
ed into one permanent library, would swell its 
numbers, and how much more benefit it would 
be to all concerned, than for each little circle 
to form and establish a small incomplete li- 
brary of its own. Aside from a few books of 
reference, a separate library is of little value 
to a small county district school. 

Doubtless many of you know from experience 
the usual fate of the district school library, 
having been through the usual enthusiastic 
role of entertainments, fairs, contributions, 
etc, to raise the money to buy the first invoice 
of books. How proud you all were when the 
small collection of 50, 75 or 100 new books 
were labeled, numbered and placed in beau- 
tiful rows in the improvised bookcase, 
a former lunch closet, ready for drawing! 
All of the families in the district were 
interested, and the books for a time were re- 
corded and promptly returned, because every- 
one wanted another and were eager to geta 
chance at this or that particular volume. Then, 
as some reached the limit of their particular 
list,they grew negligent about returning them, 
and no one felt it his duty or privilege to re- 
mind them of it.- In a short time, the teacher 
who had been instrumentalin starting the li- 
brary went, and another came who was care- 
less about recording where the books went or 
when they were returned, and she did not feel 
personally responsible for any damage to 
them. Nor should she. be held so, in my 














opinion. <A teacher’s duties and cares are ny. 
merous enough without expecting her to be. 
come an unpaid librarian for the entire digs. 
trict. Soon someone discovers that some of 
the best books are gone, and sucli are seldom 
found, and if any person or family has moved 
from the neighborhood, of course they are sus. 
pected. How indignant you felt! Occasion- 
ally a teacher cr some older scholar who wag 
fond of books made an effort to repair the 
remnant left, and revive interest enough to 
raise a sum of money large enough to secure 
the state appropriation for school libraries; 
but eventually they failed to do even this, and 
in a few years the only thing that reminds us 
of our school library, is a glimpse of a few 
tattered remnants of costly books stored in 
some person’s closet or attic in the neighbor. 
hood; who, as the books were from time to 
time missed from the library, argued that if 
the library books were to be stolen (or more 
politely speaking, divided), he or she might 
as well have ashare. So they helped them- 
selves to the most desirable books remaining, 
and the people who had been the most help- 
ful in establishing the library were not even 
notified that such a division had taken place. 
So endeth the district school library. 

Now if that money or the same books had 
been placed in the free town library, in charge 
of a competent librarian, who should be paid 
a moderate salary, aud the rules for drawing, 
returning, damages, etc, be promptly enforced 
(as they seldom need be, for people general- 
ly understand that the town library means 
business conducted on business principles), 
how much greater the benefit would have 
been, and how much more lasting. We would 
smile at the idea of a large village or city 
with its thousands of inhabitants trying to 
build up and maintain a dozen different free 
libraries in a dozen different localities. It 
would be such a ridiculous idea. We should 
advise and expect them to co-operate. How 
much more necessary then it is for a small 
town of a few hundred inhabitants to co-oper- 
ate, instead of each little hamlet or neighbor- 
hood trying to work alone, and this they will 
liave to do if they would ever build (or accom- 
plish) anything for the general good. Why 
will not people in sparsely settled districts 
realize this at once, instead of continuing to 
waste hundreds of hard-earned dollars in in- 
effectual and unsatisfactory effort? No town, 
if its people would co-operate, need be with- 
out a good free library, museum, etc. Think 
of the valuable relics and curiosities scattered 
carelessly about or hidden away in country 
houses, many of which would be given or 
readily loaned to a permanent co-operative 
society which would be responsible for their 
safety. Why, county people might be rich 
in such elucational collections if they would 
only begin and continue to co-operate. 


Old Farmers’ Weather Signs. 





The following weather: predictions, of long 
usage in New England, are taken from a book 
by Clifton Johnson, entitled What They Say 
in New England, and published by Lee & 
Shepherd, Boston: 

Six weeks after you hear the first katydid 
look for a frost. 

When you hear the first frogs in the spring, 
you may know the frost is out of the ground. 

When you see whitecaps on the pond or riv- 
er, it is going to rain. 

If the chickens’ feathers are very thick at 
Thanksgiving time, the winter will be a hard 
one. 

If in the autumn you find the skin of the 
apple tougher than usual, look for a cold win- 
ter. 

If the corn husks are thicker than usual,the 
winter will be colder than usual. 

The twelve days after Christmas indicate 
the weather for the following year. Each 
day in order shows the weather for one 
month. 

If the breastbones of the Thanksgiving 
chickens are light in color, there will be a 
good deal of snow in the winter following. If 
the color is dark, there will be little snow. 

If the melt of the hog killed in fall is big at 
the front end, the winter will be sharpest at 
the beginning. If the melt is biggest at the 
rear, the winter will be coldest in the latter 
part. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The First Day of School. 





cnn niliisiatinmnt 
Two Good Games, 

J. D. COWLES. 

‘‘The sculptor’’ is played by one child being 
chosen as the sculptor. He then proceeds to 
pose the other children in representation of 
statues. Some of the positions assigned 
should be graceful, and others ludicrous; the 
more difticult poses, of course, being assigned 
to the older children. When all have been 
given their attitudes, the one who takes the 
part of the sculptor should call ‘‘ The sculptor’s 
not at home,’’ whereupon all the children 
abandon their assumed positions and begin to 
play and dance about the room. At the end 
of a few moments the sculptor exclaims ‘‘The 
sculptor has returned,’’ and the other children 
at once resume the pose assigned them. 
Those who forget what attitude they were 
given are obliged to pay a forfeit, to be re- 
deemed later, or if the forfeits are not liked 
they may be made to take their seats while the 
others go on with the play. The game gives 
opportunity for the display of ingenuity in 
assigning the poses, and of the ability or ina- 
bility of the different children to assume such 
attitudes easily. The funny: poses will oc- 
casion merriment, as will the attempts of the 
children to recall their own positions upon 
the return of the seulptor. 

The second game, known as ‘‘horns’’, is 
similar in character to ‘‘Simon says ‘thumbs 
up.’’’ -"The children may be seated in a circle 
about the room, or better still, around a table 
upon which they can rest their hands. A 
leader is chosen who begins by calling the 


name of an animal having horns, as ‘‘rams’ - 


horn.’’ At this the children put up their 
thumbs to simulate horns, exactly as in the 
more familiar game mentioned. ‘‘Deer’s 
horn,’? may be called next, and again the 
thumbs go up. ‘‘Cats’ horns,’’ is perhaps the 
next call, but woe to the child who now puts 
up his thumbs, for of course cats haven’t 
horns! The one who makes a mistake must 
now do the calling for the rest, or be made 
to pay a forfeit, according to the manner in 
which they choose to play the game. This is 
a good, quiet amusement for warm days or 
when the childrem are tired of more vigorous 
play. 

The performance of so many foolish acts has 
been required in redeeming forfeits, that the 
custom of paying them has fallen largely into 
disuse and other terminations for games that 
used to require them, have been substituted. 


a 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


A great deal of fun, however, is to be had from 
the payment of forfeits, if some person pos- 
sessed of good judgment be made the judge. 





The Boy Who Wins.—What kind of a boy does 
a business man want?’’ repeated a shrewd, 
practical man. ‘‘Well, I will tell you. In the 
first place he wants a boy who doesn’t know 
too much; business men generally like to run 
theirown business, and prefer some one who 
will listen to their way rather than try to teach 
them new kinks; secondly, they want a prompt 
boy—one who understands 7 o’clock as exactly 
7, not 10 minutes past; third, an industrious 
boy, whois not afraid to putin a little extra 
work in case of need; fourth, an honest boy— 
honest in his service, as well asin the matter 
of dollars and cents; and fifth, a good-natured 
boy who will keep his temper even if his em- 
ployer loses his own now and then!” 


Who Else Can Do This.—How many of the 
boys and girls have tried writing as much of 
a lecture as they can from memory? Recent- 
ly Prof WV. P. Brooks of the Massachusetts 
agricultural college gave a lecture on Life and 
Farming in Japan before a Lunenburg (Mass) 
farmers’ institute. It appears that a good 
many school boys and girls were present, and 
one of the teachers asked her pupils (and 
quite unexpctedly, mind you!) to write it out 
as well as they could. Roy Allen, 10 years 
old, wrote over 2000 words, and his summary 
was so well put together and so accurate, that 
it was copied in the daily papers and so de- 
lighted Prof Brooks that he wrote the young 
**reporter’’ a letter of praise, accompanying it 
with a Japanese souvenir. 

Raita Ae 


The Children’s Table. 


Left-Handed Society.—I am left-handed, too. 
I think it would be very nice to have a socie- 
ty for the left-handed young folks. Jf you 
are left-handed and will write to me inclos- 
ing a self-addressed, stamped envelope, I will 
answer at ouce and tell you more about what 
I mean. My favorite songs are: The rose- 
wood casket, Miss Adair and My little quad- 
roon. Won’t some one send me the words of 
the last-named two?—{ Harriet L. Snyder, Cal- 
han, Colo. 








Not Much Congenial Company.—I live on a 
small farm near Noyes beach, a popular sum- 
mer resort. Iam ]9 years old and 5 ft 5 in 
tall, and weigh 110 Ibs. I love to play as 
well as I ever did, but don’t have much con- 
genial company, for I have neither brother 
nor sister. I play on the organ and have a 
good deal of music. I wish some of ‘the boys 
and girls would write to me, and come to see 
me, too. My addressis A. J. B., Box 416, 
Westerly, R I.—[A Big Tomboy. , 


The Owl Was Drowned.—I am 10 years old, 
and my Aunt Mary calls me ‘‘the little house- 
keeper,’’ for mamma is gick most of the time. 
My twin brother has a bicycle and he can 
ride it, too. I hada pet owl not long ago, 
but the other night it drowned in the swill- 
pail. It was about two months old. I raised 
it.—[ Rose. 





Welcome Letters have been received from 
Jenny Strange Gibson, Emma _  Philpoth, 
I-Rote-It, S. E. Rhymuss, Box 121, Sharon, 
Ct (who wants the boys and girls to write to 
her). 

Another Fishing Adventure.— Although I am 
a girl Ican answer part of Frank Dimon’s 
questions. The skylark is a bird famous for 
its song and makes its nest on the ground. 
It feeds chiefly upon the seeds of plants. I 
could not find out the color of its eggs. Do 
many of our Tablers like poetry? 1 do, and 
would be pleased if some of you would send 
me some. Oh, Lizzie Willey, I can beat your 
fish storv: One day my sister, two of our 
friends and myself took a lunch and went on 
a picnic all by ourselves in a grove near a 
river. My sister and one of our friends went 
fora walk and my friend and 1. being left 
alone and being also of a restless nature, se- 
cured two sticks, two pins, and two strings, 
then taking some of the remains of our lunch 
we tried our Juck fishing. My friend thought 
it better fishing on the other side of the fence, 
and started to go there, and soon I heard her 
scream, and turning around I beheld her up to 
her knees in mud. After we had got her safe 
on dry land, I went on the log which served 
as a bridge across the river, and tried my 
luck there and in less than five minutes I was 
in the water. We went home soon, and you 
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may believe my friend and I were not very 
jolly. Now, boys, don’t laugh, for I can do 
etter than that now with a hook. I am 14 
ears of age and go to high school.—[Bernice 
tvelena Johnson. 








Write About Flowers.—Daisy, I too love 


flowers. We raise lots of them every year. For 
garden flowers, we have pansies, poppies, pe- 
tunias, sweet peas, Japanese morning glories, 
snapdragon, love-in-the-mist, lilies, verbenas, 
phlox, saponaria, hyacinth bean and many 
others too numerous to mention. We have a 
creeper called the rose creeper which has the 
most handsome flowers, of a deep rose color 
and very, very double. Will some of the other 
Tablers please write about flowers? I have an 
onion bed which consists of eight long rows, 
which are very hard to keep clean from weeds. 


“I think we are having lovely stories on our 


page. Iam collceting stamps,also. What has 
ecome of Hoot Owl ?—[Pond Lily. 





GREETINGS IN RHYME, 


I am a farmer’s daughter; 
i am neither lean nor fat. 
May I join you happy Tablers, 
In your merry little chat? 


I have often read your letters, 

And I’ve thought them all quite smart. 

I took to them so kindly, ; ‘ 
That I thought I’d take a part. 


So if in this dear journal, 
You this message chance to see 
And vou care to correspond, 
Just drop a line to ame. 
[Rosebud (12 years old). 





What 1s this Bird!—Papa found a bird in 
his orchard and its breast was a light brown 
and its back was shaded from a white toa 
dark brown. Its bill was about three inches 
long. Will some one give the name of the 
bird?—[Léna May Fowler. 


A Novel Incubator.—We have about 100 


chickens, but not many turkeys this year. 
This summer I wanted to raise some chickens 
and mamma had Plymouth Rocks, so I gota 
setting of white Brahmas. The day. that the 
eggs were to hatch the hen left the nest and 
some of the eggs were hatched and some were 
not. We did not have any hen at that time 
that wanted to sit, so we put them in a pan 
and set them in the oven and nine of the 
chicks lived. Iam 13 years old.—[{Blue Bell 
of Indiana. 








A Porcupine in a Tree.—I am twelve years 
old. One day my father was walking in 
a field when he saw something in atree. He 
came to the house and got a gun, and shot it, 
and to his surprise it was a porcupine. I had 
never seen one before. When a dog is chas- 
ing them, they will roll up like a ball and 
put under them their head and feet, on which 
there are no quills, and then the dog will not 
touch them. I have some of the quills at 
home now. I have heard that if these get in 
any person or animal they will work their 
way through the body and kill him. I have 
taken some of the quills to school and shown 
them to the teacher and pupils.—[ Maude. 





Bible Searchers.—Jenny Strange Gibson 
asks what and where is the shortest verse in 
the Bible. Emma Philpoth tinds the word 
‘‘slave’’ in Jeremiah 2, 14. Buttercup asks 
in what book of the Bible the word God is 
not used. 





MARY AND HER LAMB, UP TO DATE. 
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AUTOMN'S ACTIVITIES. 


The School Bell. 


SARA BEAUMONT KENNEDY. 
Through the bloom and blaze and heat 
Of the summer, long and sweet, 

It has held its iron tongue; 
Hanging silent and apart, 
Holding in its brazen heart 

Warning calls that once it rung. 


Summer’s gone, and robed in grace 
Autumn comes with glowing face; 
Wakes the bell with frosted touch. 
Lo! its long, sad wait is o’er, 
And it hourly rings once more 
Stern commands it loves so much. a 


Boys and girls, haste ere too late, 
Hunt the books and dusty slate 
In the closest stored away ; 
Quit the tennis court and ball, 
Leave your dollies great and small, 
For the old bell wakes to-day. 





To Become a Kindergartener. 
H. H. 


It was that charming woman and writer, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, whoin answer to the 
question, Shall my daughter study the kin- 
dergarten? said, ‘‘Whether your daughter is 
to be a wife, a teacher or a governess, let her 
study kindergarten, for it is the highest finish 
that can be given to a woman’s education. 
Take all the professions singly orin a Wass 
—the good cheer of a physician, who has say- 
ed his patient; the ecstacy of an artist who 
has wrought out his ideal,—there is nothing 
in any of them more satisfying than the hap- 
pinesS of the kindergartener who is in sym- 
pathy with her vocation.’’ 

To become a good kindergartener a girl 
must have first, a high school education, or its 
equivalent, as a foundation, and a full two 
years’ course in a regular kindergarten train- 
ing school. Besides these fundamental re- 
quirements, a knowledge of music, art and 
science is quite as essential as a love for lit- 
tle children. No high-grade training school 
admits girls for less than two years, and in 
many of the largest schools three years are 
now considered necessary. With the increas- 
ing interest in kindergarten work and princi- 
ples, the number of training schools has also 
increased rapidly, so that a young woman can 
easily obtain proper training in the east or 
the west. In Chicago alone,there are five large 
training schools—the kindergarten college 
in charge of Miss Hamsin; the kindergarten 
institute under Mrs Page and Miss Hofer; the 
Froebel kindergarten association at whose 
head is Mrs Putnam: the Chicago free kin- 
dergarten association in charge of Miss Bry- 
an, and the Gertrude house on 47th street, 
which is modeled after the Pestalozzi-Froebel 
house in Berlin. The free kindergarten asso- 
ciation has its heailquarters at Armour insti- 
tute, and besides conducting a free training 
school, supports 20 free kindergartens. St 
Louis has a public training school conducted 
by Miss McCollough, and a small private one 
in charge of several pupils of Miss Susan 
Blow, who introduced the first kindergarten 
in St Louis 23 years ago. The best training 
school in New York is carried on in connec- 
tion with the teachers’ college, while Phila- 
delphia’s only kindergarten training school 
is under the management of the girls’ normal 
school. Washington has two training schools, 
one conducted by Mrs Louise Pollock and her 
daughter, Miss Susan Pollock, the other called 
the Elizabeth Peabody normal school, con- 
ducted by Mr and Mrs B. Pickman Mann. In 
Milwaukee, Wis, there is a kindergarten de- 
partment at the state normal school. The 
Golden Gate kindergarten association in San 
Francisco is in charge of MisS Anna Stovall, 
and the able superintendent, Miss Haxriet 
Cooper, Cincinnati, O, has a training school 
supported by the kindergarten association, 
in charge of Miss Pearl Carpenter. Of the 
New England training schools, mention should 
be made uf the kindergarten normal training 
school in the Boston normal school; the _pri- 
vate training classes of Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
president of the national kindergarten asso- 
ciation, in Boston, and the kindergarten de- 
partment of the Industrial institute at Spring- 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


field, Mass, under the direction of Miss Hat- 
tie Twitchell. By writing to those in charge 
of the foregoing training schools, a girl can 
learn all about the courses of study and the 
expense of tuition. The cost of a kindergar- 
ten training amounts to from $50 to $150a 
year, not including material and books,which 
would be covered by $10 for the first year 
and $5 for the second. 

Trained kindergarteners receive from $1000 
to $2000 as training teachers, while directors 
in public kindergartens receive from $500 to 
$700, and assistants from $250 to $450 per 
year. 

There is no more difficult vocation in the 
universe, and no more honorable or sacred 
one, than that of the kindergartener. The 
work pays in the best and highest sense, as 


well as in the most practical. 
TO 


Fall Festivals and Frolics. 
M. E. MORAN. 


The main points in a harvest festival are a 
roomy barn, with adjoining grassy meadow, 
and a few shade trees. The decorations dre 
grains and fruits. The half-dried. cornstalks 
make excellent foundations for arches, ete, 
and on them are arranged grains, lengths of 
brilliant vines and hops, and bunches of _ bit- 
tersweet and berries. At one end of the 
barn put up a board shelf and _ build a corn- 
stalk column from the shelf tothe ground. 
A huge cornucopia of plaited straw fastened 
to the wall pours the fruits of Mother Earth 
on the shelf. The cornstalk columns are dec- 
orated with vines and red apple bougis, and 
at their base a ‘‘mighty mammoth pumpkin’’ 
should repose. This festival usually lasts all 
day, winding up with a dance at night, the 
guests bringing their baskets as for a picnic. 








There are games arranged by a master of 
ceremonies, who announces the events, the 
queen of the harvest presiding and awarding 
the prizes. These prizes should possess no 
other value than that of souvenirs. All sorts 
of amusements must be furnished—running, 
jumping. sack and _ bicycle races, match 
games of tennis, ball,and even croquet. Some 
people do not care for dancing. The barn, 
prettily decorated, is an admirable place for 
soap bubble parties, or knitting and sewing 
matches, in which the boys are allowed to try 
their skill. Then there is the pumpkin party, 
which may begin early in the evening and 
continue as long as the hostess desires. Dec- 
orate the porch, hall and rooms with great 
bunches of golden-rod or any yellow flowers, 
vines and leaves. Have pumpkins, scooped 
out, sitting around, filled with ferns and 
flowers. A huge pumpkin may have a stone 
jar of iced lemonade set therein, with dipper 





and glasses beside it. At night Jack-o’-lan. 
terns fastened to the porch and trees furnisp 
the light anda vast amount of amusement, 
Make no attempt at serving supper. Have the 
table in the dining room set with rich pump- 
kin pies and tarts, cakes, doughnuts, rolls, 
biscuits and dishes of thinly sliced ham and 
tongue. If the company is of a literary turn 
of mind, have a book salad for their enter. 
tainment. Prepare either a list of quotations 
or books and give a prize for the best ap. 
swers. Homemade candy tied up emigrant 
style in a Japanese paper napkin or putin ag 
gourd dipper, is good. Or tLe1e muy be 4 floraj 
game, the hostess writing a little story that 
will bring in the names of as many flowers 
and plants as possible, as ‘‘Rhoda Dendron, 
dressed in a pretty Pink gown, went out for 
a walk anc met Sweet William and Mar(i)y 
Gold, etc.’’ In reading the story, the flower 
names must be omitted and left for the com- 
pany to guess. Write the names of the guests, 
with the date, and paint a flower in one cor- 
ner; if not able to do this pin on a natural 
one. 
—— 


Requiescat in Pace. 





’Twas midnight. In his peaceful bed the 
farmer slept most sonndly. 
In the back yard, on the woodshed, the 
black cat sang most roundly. 
The farmer wakes in greatest rage; there’s 
murder in his eye. 
so0tjack in hand he opens the door, with 
stealthy step draws nigh 


Unto the cat, who sees him not, but keeps on 
with its singing, 
When suddenly, in both its ears, the farmer’s 
cry is ringing: 
‘*T’ve fed you, lo! these many years; now 
(base ingrate) take that!’’ 
The bootjack flies; the song is done. Re-qui- 
in-pace-scat. 
— 


Windfalls. 

Old Bullion: What! You wish to marry 
my danghter? She isa mere schoolgirl yet. 
Suitor: Yes, sir. I came early to avoid the 
rush. 





‘*It is my tirm conviction,’’ said the stork, 
as it gulped down a frog, ‘‘that the green 
backs should be retired.’’ 





Cecil, the son of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
raises bees at Hatfield, Eng. He sent to the 
nearest town for a queen bee and received a 
telegram, saying: ‘*The queen will arrive by 
3.40 o’clock this afternoon.’’ The operator, 
supposing it to refer to the queen of England, 
could not keep such important news to him- 
self, and so there was an immense crowd at 
the station when the bee arrived. 

She: If you attempt to kiss me I’ll eall 
mamma. He: What for? I don’t want to 
kiss your mamma. 





Newly Married Daughter: ‘‘Mamma, how 
long does the honeymoon last?’’ 

Pracfical Parent: ‘‘Until you ask your hus- 
band for money, my dear.’’ 

A New England congressman noted for his 
high-tlown oratory once rose in. congress to 
endorse a measure that had been vigorously 
attacked. He began to declaim impressively, 
**Sir, were it not for the rules of the house 
Iwould pour upon the opponents of this 
measure the phials of my wrath’’——He got 
no farther. Mr Polk of Tennessee was upon 
his feet in a moment, moving with every ap- 
pearance of eager interest, ‘*that the rules be 
suspended, and the gentleman allowed to 
pour!’’ Such a disconcerting burst of laugh- 
ter followed that all possibility of ‘‘ pouring’’ 
was over in an instant, and the unfortunate 
orator could only subside wrathfully into si- 
lence and his seat. 








‘““Why do you punch that hole in my 
ticket?’’ asked a little man of the railway 
official. ‘‘Sothat you can pass through,’’ was 
the reply. 





In 1920: ‘‘It is an uncivilized region, is it 
not?’’ ‘‘Very. Ten per cent of the population 
are unabie to read and write and six per cent 
don’t ride wheels.’’ 





Had Suffered Enough—Mr Houlihan: Oi 
dhrempt lasht noight thot Oi died. Mrs Hou- 
lihan: An’ how tong did yez layin purga- 
tory? Mr Houlihan: Divil a minute! Saint 
Peter said to me, ‘‘Yer kin go roight into 
heaven ter wunst, Houlihan—Oi know yer 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


Uncle Bill, the Oracle. 


Uncle Bill attended one of the national con- 
yentions, as a delegate. He is an oracle, in 
the political circles of his neighborhood, and 





this free-hand sketch of the old man was made 
when the artist caught him in his dress-up 
clothes in a group of his cronies at the store 
one Saturday night, not long ago. A _ genial 
soul is Uncle Bill; one of those men who find 
the welfare of the nation weighing so heavily 
upon them that it must be attended to with 
great regularity, even though the interests of 
the farm be sacrificed. 





Among the Old Soldiers. 


September is the month of reunions and 
conventions. The 30th national encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army is held this year on 
Sept 2-4, at St Paul; the Sons of Veterans 
hold their 15th encampment at Louisville, 
Ky, Sept 8-11; the national association of ex- 
prisoners of war their 24th annual convention 
at St Paul, Aug 31 to Sept 3; the veterans 
who served under Grant and Lee a reunion 
at Washington, Sept 16; women’s relief corps 
and other auxiliary societies, St Paul, Sept 
2-4. 

the Sons of Veterans have 100,000 members, 
vrganized in 2000 camps. W. H. Russell of 
La Crosse, Kan, has been the commander-in- 
chief of the order the past year. 

[ have told my northern comrades that the 
chances are that ninety-nine out of one hun- 
dred would have worn the southern gray in- 
stead of the northern blue if they had been 
brought up on southern soil; ninety-nine out 
of one hundred of us would have worn thé 
gray if the conditions had been reversed. 
{Corporal Tanner. 

Gen Horace Porter says that the Grant mon- 
ument in New York city will be completed by 
Jan 1, 1897, several months before the stipu- 
lated time. After the death of Gen Grant and 
the calling for a meeting to consider the erec- 
tion of a monument, $150,000 was subscribed, 
but nothing further was done for seven years, 
when Gen Porter was asked in 1892 to take 
hold of the project. He raised $420,000 in two 
months. The work, which was begun in the 
latter part of 1892, was to be completed by 
April 27, 1897, on the anniversary of Grant’s 
birthday. The dedicatory services will take 
place on April 27. ‘the total cost of Grant’s 
tomb will be about $600,000, which has been 
contributed by 80,000 citizens in subscriptions 
tanging from one cent to $5000. 

The state flag of the 72d Ohio infantry, cap- 
tured at the battle of Shiloh on April 6, 1862, 
was spied by an Ohio man at the Cuban fair 
at New York city, and now it is the property 
of the Ohio comrades once more. 

The state of New York has a new law re- 
mitting license fees to honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors who are engaged in ped- 
dling. 

A memorial to the newspaper correspond- 
ents who wrote the rebellion, is to be dedi- 
cated on Oct 16, in Crampton’s Gap, near 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


South Mountain, Antietam, Md. On bronze 
tables are the names of 106 northern corre- 
spondents, including men now famous, 10 
southern correspondents and 16 artists. 
ee 

The Public School accommodations and sys- 
tem will be just what the majority of the citi- 
zens of any community demand; no better 
and no worse.—| Lillian W. Betts. 


The Ideal Public Man.—The ‘‘patrician or- 
der,’’ or at least all recognition and accept- 
ance of it, was put an end to by the civil war, 
and the ideal public man of to-day, though as 
well educated as his predecessor,is less digni- 
fied, less imposing, a more homely product, 
less striking to the imagination. And yet he 
has certain points of superiority. He is closer 
Lo the common people, more sympathetic and 
more at home with all sorts and conditions of 
men. The ideal public man of the future will 
be he who shows to Tom, Dick and Harry 
that it is possible to be highly educated and 
high-minded. and yet neither prig nor pedant. 
[Henry Childs Merwin. 





Popular Vote for President.—Reasons for 
amending the constitution of the United States 
so that the president may be elected by pop- 
ular vote, are set forth by an eminent Ameri- 
gan historian, John Bach McMaster, in one 
of the magazines. The electoral college, this 
writer explains, was the means adopted by 
the framers of the constitution for securing 
to the people their choice of a president, in 
distinction from the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment. The president was not to be the 
creature of congress, but the champion of the 
people in controversies between the executive 
and legislative branch. The electors were 
to go to the sessions of the college unpledged. 
Through the development of national party 
conventions, the choice of presidential candi- 
dates and presidents has fallen into the hands 
of the oftice-holding class and _ political ma- 
chines, and the electoral college has become 
a mere instrument for recording the choice of 
conventions. Twice since the civil war, in 
1876 and in 1888, the defeated candidate has 
had a larger popular vote than the winner. 

——— 


Titles. 


EMMA C. DOWD. 





A title lifts no man to high estate; 
Titles did never yet make small souls great. 
But men their titles raise, or drop them low, 
For to their owners’ level titles go. 





The Negro is Waking Up.—The foremost of 
living negroes is Booker T. Washington, the 
founder and ‘president of Tuskegee institute 
in Alabama. This very able man writes in 





BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


the Atlantic Monthly for September of The 
awakening of the negro, an article which is 
attracting wide attention. Tle underlying 
idea of the Tuskegee institute is thrift. Mr 
Washinyton says: ‘‘It is through the dairy 
farm, the truck garden, the trades and com- 
mercial life, largely, that the negro is*to tind 
his way to the enjoyment of all his rights. 
Whether he will or not, a white man respects 
anegro who owns a two-story brick house.’’ 


[21] 213 


He says that colored parents who themselvés 
sought to escape work, are so anxious to give 
their children training in intelligent labor 
that every institution in the south that gives 
training in the handicrafts is crowded, and 
many have to refuse admission to hundreds of 
applicants. 

Secretary Morton states that 30,000 acres of 
timber is consumed every day in the United 
States, in factories, railroads, fences, farms 
and buildings. 





An Awful Waste.—Tie annual loss from for- 
est fires in the United States is estimated at 
$25 000,000. Most of this is believed to be 


preventable. 





Perhaps the Greatest Botanist, and vertainly 
the greatest of living authorities on glaciers, 
is John Muir, of Contra Costa, Cal. He 
spent many years exploring the Sierra Nevya- 
da mountains, and there was a period of 10 
years during which he met no human being 
save a band of Indians. He is now 60 years 
old, and married, and owns vineyards and 
fig orchards. At the last commencement Har- 
vard university bestowed upon him the de- 
gree of master of arts. Mr Muir’s outdoor 
life was the result of an accident. He was 
about to become foreman of a carriage shop 
in Indianapolis when a file point injured one 
eye, and he went botanizing inthe southern 
states. He never returned to the shop. 

—— 

Nice, Sweet Butter.— Mine brings the highest 
price and I never make enough to supply the 
demand. Weare now milking nine full-blooded 
Jersey cows and are very careful to have nice, 
clean beds to begin with. The milking is 
done with care as to cleanliness. Then it is 
brought in and strained in crocks in an airy 
cellar. I never cover my milk. The milk is 
left 24 hours, then skimmed. The cream is 
soured with care so as not to get scalded, as 
it spoils the butter to get the cream too hot 
in souring. Then itis churned, but not in 
three ininutes, as some of my neighbors do, 
who complain that they cannot sell their 
butter for more than 10c per lb, when I am 
getting 20c. My churning is done in about 
25 minutes, as nearly as possible. Then the 
butter is taken out and washed and salted to 
suit the taste. Always use plenty of salt, for 
when the butter is washed the salt washes 
out. I work my butter as little as possible, 
for too much working gives it a greasy look 
and spoils the tavor. I would like to see the 
day that the grocer would not wonder what 
makes the farmers’ wives and daughters so 
careless; or, in plain words, they call us mean 
and lazy for bringing soap grease to town for 
butter, as they call it. Try and use every 
means and make gilt-edged butter grace every 
table in the land. Then everyone will praise 
us and not condemn and find fault. What is 
so bad as bad butter? The grocer hates to 
see a Woman come in his store who brings 
bad butter, for that means money lost. How 
he smiles when a neat little farmer’s wife 
comes in with her basketful of nice, sweet 
butter. —| Elizabeth. 











ney stinks if it does not 
smoke. Get the ‘Index to 
Chimneys.’ 
Write to Geo A Macbeth 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 














BRASS .BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 4 4 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. w- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

Jor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Cape Vincent to Lachine. 


MILDRED M’NEAL. 





alae upland and woodland yet sparkle with 

dew 

We speed from the shore in our birchen canoe, 

Where thousands of islands with emerald 
gleam 

Into silvery links break the storied old 
stream. 

We pass Lake St Francis, that melts into mist 

In the tar away south lke a soft amethyst; 

And now straight before us all angrily lift 

A score of white fangs in each rock-curtained 


rift. 

They rush madly toward us—can anything 
save 

Our frail bark canve from that turmoil of 
wave! 


She flies like an arrow—not daring to stir, 

We hear not but feel the wild hurry and 
whir, 

The hiss of the spray, the tumultous dash 

Of the passionate waters, so near, crash on 
crash, 

But e’en as we tremble, his brow cool and 
stern, - 

Our Indian pilot with powerful arm 

Sweeps skillful the paddle, and yawning 
abyss 

And cool, cruel ledge where the waves crawl 
and hiss 

In hungry defiance, and rocks jutting high, 

wer bsg flee from the glance of his terrible 


With’ ‘breath growing freer we - out at last 
On the still stream below, and e rapids are 
past. 





A Dame Trot Market. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 





The Dame Trot market, held one day of 
each week during part of the summer or ear- 
ly fall, is a new and practical method of rais- 
ing money for some public or charitable ob- 
ject, that will guickly commend itself to those 
living in towns where many people have 
large kitchen gardens and fruit orchards that 
yield far more than they can consume, while 
those not so blessed are only too glad of the 
opportunity to purchase really fresh vegeta- 
bles. The hail or schoolroom selected for 
the market, must be made as cool and attrac- 
tive looking as possible, and much originali- 
ty may be shown in decorating the clean, 
white-covered stands, where are displayed th'e 
fine bunches of asparagus, the young green 
peas, crisp radishes, newly gathered sugar 
corn, golden pumpkins, gigantic heads of cab- 
bage, and prize cauliflowers. Also, fresh, dewy 
berries just from the fields; velvet-cheeked 
peaches nestling among their glossy leaves; 
rosy apples, juicy pears, sweet rough-rinded 
melons, and grapes, purple, amber and white, 
in rich, luxuriant clusters,—all sent on the 
specified day, by those who have a surplus of 
the ‘‘fruits on the ground.’’. New-laid eggs, 
temptingly arranged in mossy nests, and pats 
of fresh butter, would be certain to find a 
ready sale at an enterprise of this sort, and 
choice tlowers and growing plants would 
probably bring many patrons. A cake table, 
likewise, always does a thriving trade and 
gives good housekeepers a chance to help the 
cause. 

These inviting stalls are presided over by 
the most bewitching of market women, the 
‘*‘Dame Trots,’’ in chintz gowns, mobcaps 
and muslin kerchiefs, which lend a quaint, 
‘*‘old-timey’”’ air to the affair and prove draw- 
ing cards. If, too, there bs among the mana- 
gers one who is clever with pencil and brush, 
or an artist can be pressed into the service, 
awusing and appropriate wall decorations for 
the market would be sketched figures of the 
four fat and thin’ porkers of nursery song, 
with these inscriptions beneath the respec- 
tive animals: 

‘*This wise little pig went to Dame Trot’s 
market!’’ 

‘This stingy, little pig remained at home!’’ 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


**This good little pig had nice, fresh fruit 
for dinner!’’ 
‘*This sorry little pig cried: 
some!’’ 
Or perhaps 1t might be Mother Hubbard 
and her historic beast, with the verses: 
‘*Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cup- 
board, 
To get her poor dog a bone, 
But when she got there, the cupboard was 
bare 
And so the poor dog had none. 


‘Oh, give me 


‘*Then her way she did take, to buy him a 


cake, 
At Dame Trot’s little market, so swell! 
The dog barked with delight at the savory 
sight, 
And enjoyed the nice treat very well!’’ 


Of course the wares must be sold at fregular 
market rates, but as they are all contributed, 
the profit is clear. They must, too, be deliv- 
ered at the homes of the purchasers, and ata 
market somewhat of this description, held 
the past summer on Long Island, several 
young ladies who have horses and carts, or 
phaetons, banded themselves into a ‘‘pony 
express’’ and carried round the baskets of 
fruit and vegetables, while to have a dainty, 
merry-faced maiden whirl up to the nack door 
with one’s dinner, is an agreeable novelty in, 
itself. 


rm 


Cover of Court Plaster. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 





Little court plasters 
For little disasters. 


This rhyme, when written or printed upon 
the cover of a neat little court plaster case, 
greatly enhances 
its value as a 
gift, changing 
what would, by 
itself, be a rath- 
er prosy, if use- 
ful offering into 
a dainty token 
that will imme- 
diately captivate 
the fancy. Make the case of pink, blue or 
cream tinted water color or parchment paper; 
shape it like an envelope, as indicated by the 
smaller sketch. Write the inscription across 
the back with India ink or paint it with sepia, 
and sketch little plaster ‘‘patches’’ in the 








1 








upper corners. Inside the’ case lay an assort- 
ment of little folded sheets of court plaster, 
and secure them by slipping them beneath a 
fine silk cord, which should be sewed 
through the lower fold of the cover and tied 
outside, as shown, in a close little bow with 
tassel-tipped ends. 





For Medicinal Purposes. 


ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 





Elder Wine.— To every 3 gallons of water, 
allow 1 peck of elder berries. Heat the water 
until it almost boils, then pour over the elder 
berries, which should have been picked off 
the stalks. Let it stand 24 hours; then strain 
the whole through a bag. Measure the juice 
and to each gallon allow 3 lbs sugar, 4 oz gin- 
ger and 6 cloves. Boilall these ingredients 
with the juice-for 1 hour. Tothis wine, yeast 
must be added to cause it to ferment as itis 
boiled. Therefore, when lukewarm, pour it 
into the cask with 2 cakes of dissolved yeast 
(compressed yeast is the best) to every 20 
gallons of wine, and let it ferment. 

Rhubarb Wine.—The rhubarb is crushed and 





added. This is allowed to stand three or four 
days, strained and measured. To every gal. 
lon add 3 lbs sugar, when proceed as above, 
It may be given an additional piquancy by 
using some currant or lemon juice. These 
wines are useful for debilitated systems, eg. 
pecially if mulled, and spices be added. 





Nets for Horses’ Ears.—In response to sey. 
eral requests, these directions are given: Make 
a chain 54 in long, ch five, o ec, in fourth 
stitch, repeat across. 

2d row—Ch five, sc under ch five across; 
continue in this way until four inches wide, 
make a chain four inches long and join to 
first row, this is for one ear. Ch five scin 
fourth st, work around in this way 53 inches 
long, gradually narrowing to the point of the 
ear, repeat from * for the other ear, join the 
cord to the 5\-inch strip again and work all 
around with ch five, s c under ch five, grad- 
ually widening at sides of ears, back part, 
until the front part is 3 inches wide, the sides 
34 inches wide, and the back 65 inches wide, 
then work 14 inches of fancy shells, one inch 
of ch five s c in shells, one half inch of shell, 
one row of long chains of fifteen stitches at 
intervals around the net. Make tassels by 
winding cord over a 2}-inch cardboard, slip 
off, tie one end securely, clip the other, ch 
three in top, fasten to center of each chain of 
fifteen sts, and one in the tip of each ear. 
This net is the latest size and is made of fine 
macrame cord or knitting cotton.—[{Jennie C, 
Kratt. 





There Are Exceptions.—As a rule when a 
woman opens the door of an artistic career 
with one hand,she shuts the door on domestic 
happiness with the other.—[{Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 
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Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
Will cure the worst forms of female 
complaints, all ovarian troubles, in- 
flammation and ulceration, falling and 
displacements of the womb, and conse- 
quent spinal weakness, and is . pecu- 
liarly adapted to the change of life. 

Every time it will cure Backache. 

It has cured more cases of leucor- 
rhoea by removing the cause, than any 
remedy the world has ever known; it 
is almost infallible in such cases. It 
dissolves and expels tumors from the 
uterus in an early stage of develop- 
ment, and checks any tendency to can- 
cerous humors. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Liver Pills work in unison with the 
Compound, and are a sure cure for 
constipation and sick headache. Mrs. 
Pinkham’s Sanative Wash is of great 
value for local application. 








to every 5ivs of pulp 1 gallon of water is 













it Ge? TRY IT- FREE 


for 30 daysin your own home and 
save$l0 to 825. No money in advanee, 
me, $60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 

3) $50 Arlington Machine for . $19.50 
Standard Singers, $8.00,$11.50, $15.00 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 





Zé ) FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 

ao i factory. Savg agents large profits. 

i “tdi Over 100,000 In use. Catalogue and 
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= Address(in full), 

158-164 West Van Buren 8t., At A A Si 
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The Old Yellow Pumpkin. 


How dear to the heartis the old yellow pump- 
kin, 

When orchards are barren of stuffing for 
pies; 

When apples and peaches have both been a 
failure, 

And berries of no kind have greeted the 


eyes; 
How fondly we turn to the fruit of the corn- 
field, 
The fruit that our children were taught to 
despise, 
The old yellow pumpkin, the mud-covered 
pumpkin, 


The big-bellied pumpkin that makes such 
good pies.—| Selected. 


Another’s Experience with Canning. 


JENNIE M. JONES. 

The season for canning fruit has begun and 
possibly a few timely hints upon the subject 
will not be out of place, especially to inex- 
perienced housekeepers. Anyone can **cook 
up’ fruit, put it in a can, and screw down the 
cover, all in a great hurry, but will it keep? 
It might and it might not; I would not like 
to risk it. It requires experience to can fruit 
to keep for years. When fruit is plenty, then 
is the time to save a good supply for a year 
of scarcity. 

The great secret in canning ,is to be sure 
that the air is all expelled before closing the 
ean, also to have the contents as near the boil- 
ing point as possible when the can is closed. 
Use only porcelain-:ined or granite preserv- 
ing kettles or pans for cooking fruit. Too 
much sugar I think injures the taste. I pre- 
fer to use only a little,adding more if wished, 
when using. All fruit liable to discolor 
quickly, as peaches, pears, ete, should be 
thrown into cold water when being prepared. 
All kinds should be rinsed clean before being 
used. Small fruits should be carefully picked 
over before being rinsed. Cook only enough 
for one or two cans at a time. By so doing 
the fruit is not so liable to break up. 

The amount of sugar and water required for 
syrup to cook the fruit in must be determined 
by the acidity and juiciness of the fruit. Heat 
through slowly until coming to a boiling 
point, then bring to a boil quickly; it is then 
ready for the cans. Hard fruit requires more 
cooking but not enough to cause it to break or 
mash up. Berries, grapes and strawberries 
require very little cooking; tomatoes a little 
more. Add one tablespoonful of salt to each 
can of tomatoes. Always prepare your cans 
before commencing to cook the fruit. I think 
Mason’s the best. Be sure to use only good 
or new rubbers and good covers; old rub- 
ers and poor covers may spoil your fruit, 
however careful you may have been in put- 
ting it up. 

Prepare the cans by having them well wash- 
ed, then rolled in a pan of hot water to tem- 
per them, then fill with hot water; empty out 
the hot water only when you are ready to put 
the fruit in. Be sure to keep the cans hot: if 
the water in them cools, replace with hot. 
Fill the hot can with the prepared fruit, and 
replace your fruit upon the range to keep hot. 
Set your can into a dish while filling; shake 
tle can around a few times—do so by placing 
one hand upon each side of the can, holding 
it upright in the dish: this assists in getting 
the air out. Take a tablespoon by the bowl 
and with the handle reach down into the can, 
letting out any bubbles you may see. A 
table knife also answers very well for this 
purpose. These bubbles are air that will spoil 
your fruit. If your fruit gets soft, it is sure 
evidence that there was air left in the can. 
Do all this as quickly as possible. And _ last- 
ly, fill the can with the hot fruit until it is 
running over, when screw the cover down as 
tightly as possible. 

When cold, if the fruit has settled, do not be 
alarmed. To open cans easily, invert in quite 
warm water, or insert the end of a table knife 
between the rubber and can. Tomatoes re- 
quire extra care in getting the airout. Keep 
cans in a cool, dark place. Paper bags are 
nice for this purpose, also pasteboard boxes 
with covers are good. This helps to keep the 
fruit and to preserve the color. Some prefer 
cooking the fruit in the cans, but I consider 
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IVORY SOAP 


It Floats 


The frequent use of a good soap like the Ivory will 


purify the complexion as no cosmetic can. 


Tue Procter & Gamate Co., Cin'th. 








this method far preferable, having had exper- 
ience-in both ways. 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 





For September we will have a cattle show 
puzzle, the fourissues of the month being 
given to describing the various things seen at 
the fair. As usual we will give 15 prizes for 
the 15 most perfect lists of answers. The first 
prize will be two dollars in cash and the 
other 14 will be well worth working for. 

If there are ties the neatest lists will be 
first considered. Errors in spelling will cause 
the loss of one credit for each misspelled 
word. No prizes are given for answering one 
question or for one week’s puzzles. Only 
those sending answers to the whole month’s 
series will be entitled to try for the prizes. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT. 

Yes, I had a good time at the fair, and I am 
going to tell you what I saw there. My first 
visit was to the cattle, of course, for who is 
not interested in this fine display. My atten- 
tion was first called to a pair of (—E—C—E— 
O— --O—S—S), which Ithink were the nicest 
looking I ever saw. They were owned by the 
town, and took first prize. There was also a 
drove of (—E—O— —O-S), which attracted 
much notice, as did aiso two (—L—E—N— 
—U—L—) belonging to Mr Smith. Also sev- 
enteen (—O—E of —X—N) from Cambridge, 
which I thought were the finest I ever saw, 
but they did not get a prize. I was also much 
pleased with two (—H—T—A—D —O—I-S) 
owned by alittle lame girl, and I was very 
glad that they took a prize. The next thing 
that I noticed wasa pen of (—H—O—S—I—E 
—H—E—) and several very pretty (—A—B—) 
of the same breed. There was also a good 
display of (—N—O—A —O—T—), a new 
thing for this vicinity. Next I looked at the 
(—E—K—H—R— and — O—A—D —H—N— 
—W—I—E) of which there were many pens. 
From the cattle, I went to the hall, where I 
saw many pretty things of which I will tell 
you next week. 

ANSWERS TO THE JUNE CONTEST. 

1—1, Forecastle; 2, Mizzen topsail; 3, ‘rat- 
lines; 4, spanker gaff; 5, topping lift; 6, rig- 
ging; 7, yard. 

2—1, Beacon Hill (Md); 2. Belmore (OQ): 
3, Beesville (Va): 4, Bison (Tenn); 5, Sax- 
on (Ill): 6, Belo, Surry (N C) 

38—Galveston. 

4.—Hunt (Ark), Sparrow (Ky), Blunt (S 
D), Broken Arrow (Ala). 

— 987654321 

SLUMBER YG. 
6895 
412 
7307 

6—Leviticus. 26, 16. 

7—Antiquities. 

8-1, Clause, claws; 2, their, there; 3, leak, 
leek; 4, cause, caws; 5, calk, cork. 

9—Before all lands in east or west, I love 
my native land the best. 

10—Limb, O (limbo). 

THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR JUNE. 

Emma Whittemore, Ill; Levi T. Dewey, Ct; 
Mrs A. R.. Tirrell, Mass; Miss Ellen Rock- 
well, Ct; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; Mis J. W. 
Sears, Mass; Mrs C. H. Johnson, R I; Lillian 
C. Durfee, Ct; Hester B. Smith, N Y; Sarah 
Gilles, Minn; Mrs C. Eugene Ludden, Me; 
Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Miss Maggie Leggett, 
Mich; Mrs M. F. Joslin, N Y; M. M. Day, 
Ill. 


a) 
+ 


——EEE 
Canned Cucumbers.—Peel and slice cucum- 
bers when fresh from the vines, put into cans 








EARN 4 GOLD WATCH! 


We wish to introduce our Teas and 
taking Powder. Sell 60 lbs. to earna 
WALTHAM GOLD WatTcH and CHAIN; 
25 lbs. foraSitvek WatcH and Cuan; 
101bs., for &@ SOLID GOLD RING; 50 Ibs., 
for a DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 lbs., 
for a Lapres’ Bicyete (High Grade 
pneu tires). Send your full address on 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank. 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











filling as full as possible without too much 
crowding; put a bit of clean cloth or a few 
grape leaves on top, turn on boiling hot vine- 
gar, and seal; put away in a cool place. When 
wanted for use, turn out, season, add a few 
slices of onion. You will fancy they are just 
from the garden.—[ Barbara R. Garver. 


A Forget-me-not Doily. 




















The corners of this doily are to be turned in 

and hemstitched. 
sbi aeilaaaiaipic 

Rennets.—Butterwort (Pinguicula vulgaris), 
yellow bedstraw (Galium verum), and the flow- 
er heads of the animal artichoke, possess the 
property of coagulating milk and may be 
used as rennets. 





Domestic Tyrants.—The most oppressive of 
domestic tyrants are by no means those who 
vent their ill-nature in open words. The 
man who strenuously insists to himself upon 
his will, and cherishes in silence his dislike 
of whatever is contrary to it, is often a harder 
man to live with than ono whois violently 
outspoken.—[ Arlo Bates. 


Another Rhubarb Wine.—To each gallon of 
juice, add 1 gallon of soft water in which 7 ibs 
of brown sugar has been dissolved; filla keg 
or a barrel with this proportion, leaving the 
bung out, and keep it filled with sweetened 
water, as it works over, until clear; then 
bung down vr bottle as you desire. These 
stalks will furnish about three-fourths their 
weight in juice, orfrom 1600 to 2000 gallons of 
wine to each acre of well-cultivated plants. 
Fill the barrels and let them stand until 
spring, and bottle, as any wine will be better 
in glass or stone.—[J. Reid. 
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‘‘Never Marry intoa shawl family,’’ was the 
advice given by a lady to her sons. The ha- 
bitual use of a shawl means either that a 
woman is already delicate or is surely making 
herself so. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Sunday Afternoon. 
A poor man served by thee shall make thee 
rich: 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee 
strong: 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. } 
[E. B. Browning. 





Nobody Knows what’s in him till it is 
knocked out by his running against some 
granite post of necessity.—{Lowell’s Letters. 





Disagreeable Duties.— You picture to yourself 
the beauty of bravery and steadfastness. And 
then some little wretched, disagreeable duty 
comes which is your martyrdom—the lamp 
for your oil—and if you do not do it your oil 
is spilled.—{Pbillips Brooks. 





Not Extraordinary Things.—The true calling 
of a Christian is not to do extraordinary 
things, but to do ordinary things in an extra- 
ordinary way. The most trivial tasks can be 
accomplished in a noble, gentle, regal spirit, 
which overrides and puts aside all petty, pal- 
try feelings, and which elevates all things. 
[Dean Stanley. 


Emotion is the bud, not the flower; and 
never is it of value until it expands intoa 
flower. Every religious sentiment, every act 
of devotion, which does not produce corre- 
sponding elevation of life, is worse than use- 
less; it is absolutely pernicious, because it 
ministers to self-deception and tends to lower 
the tone of personal morals.—{ Murray. 

— 


A Neighborly Chat. 


Wheel in the Right Spirit.—Good morning! 
I guess the Table is full, but when I read D. 
F. A. on Sunday wheeling I wanted to say, 
Everything is a sin if we make it such. I can 
see no more sin in riding on a wheel than in a 
buggy. If we are in the spirit on the Lord’s 
day, we shall do ali things for the Lord, 
whether it is to drive five miles to Sunday 
school, or go ona wheel. I think if the horses 
could talk they would say, Take the wheel. 
But we must remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy, whether on our wheels or in our 
buggies, if we wish to receive the blessing. 
{Aunt Jane. 


Benefited by the Bicycle.—We hear much 
about girls spending such a large amount o% 
time on their education and putting so little 
into learning to take their probable places 
as wives and mothers. Ifa girl has a wise 
mother her education in this line commences 
almost or quite in her infancy, and proceeds 
hand in hand with her book learning till 
the time comes for her to take her place 
among the matrons of the land. And wmore 
girls are reared by wise mothers than we, in 
this age of sensationalism,are prone to think. 
Now I want to say a word to Rosamond 
about the bicycle. I[ also ride, so I too can 
speak from experience. Ihave had my wheel 
about a year,’ long enough to know some- 
thing about it. Bicycle riding is probably 
the most fascinating form of exercise there is, 
and in this lies the danger of excess. If a 
person rides in a correct position, the lungs 
will not be cramped, and instead of being 
weakened will be strengthened by the long, 
deep respirations made necessary and the pure 
air inbaled. Weall know that any exercise 
increases the action of the heart and that 
such increased action, thereby sending the 
blood coursing quickly throughout our bod- 
ies, instead of being debilitating is strength- 
ening. Speaking personally, 1 have not been 
as well in eight or nine years as I have sinee 
I have been riding. Instead of losing an 
amount of nervous energy I gain in that 
and in strength. I have gained weight also, 
weighing over 100 lbs last winter and at pres- 
ent,for the first time in over eight years. But 
the note of caution as to excess cannot be 
sounded to» often. What is easy for one 
would be too much for another; each must 
know for herself what her standard 1s, and 
abide by it. Eight miles an houris said by 
good authorities to be fast enough for a long 
distance. Probably a daily spin of two to 
five or six miles, with a longer one of 20 to 
30 miles once or twice a week, is all that 
should be undertaken by one whose daily 
business keeps her on her feet most of the 
time. Even that is too much for some. If 
a person has but little to do she can,at a mod- 
erate speed, ride as many miles daily as she 
has time for, without injurious effects. Cer- 
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Isn’t This a Beauty? 














tainly there is nothing more invigorating for 
a housekeeper than to mount and away fora 
half or three-quarters an hour. She is cer- 
tain to drop her household cares for that time 
and to think of something besides cooking 
and sweeping.—[{Mrs Go A. Head. 


First as Good as Seventh.—God appointed 
the Sabbath for the whole human family in 
Eden (Gen 2-3). Hence it was not a Jewish 
ceremonial or national institution and Chris- 
tianity did not set it aside. The death penal- 
ty and certain work were forbidden, but these 
were no part of the commandment,and so on- 
ly the commandment, in its moral substance 
and force, binds us. So the change of day 
(Col 2, 3) from the seventh to the first, set 
aside not the commandment, but only an ac- 
cidental element of it. The seventh day com- 
memorated God’s work of creation and his 
blessed rest, as well as the deliverance from 
Egypt. Christ and the Apostles changed it to 
the first to commemorate the greater new 
creation in Christ, and his resurrection rest, 
and oureternal redemption from sin. But the 
unchangeable moral rule substance of the 
commandment remained, namely the seventh 

art of time shall be kept holy unto the Lord. 
Pr M. North. 

Let’s Have Plenty of Recipes.—I would like 
to say a few words in regard to the recipes 
and quilt patterns which Mrs Kellerman 
wishes to banish so ruthlessly from the pages 
of the AGRIcULTURIST. I for one think that 
they deserve a place there just as well as any 
thing else. There are plenty of farmers that 
take this paper who would not buy a cook- 
book for their wives or daughters, and 
so they are very glad to find such nice 
things as are in this valuable paper, es- 
pecially the ones fur fruit, for there is 
generally a large amount of this article on 
every farm. Ladies who do not stoop to such 
menial work as reading recipes should not 
take a farmers’ paper; rather one which their 
high moral intellect and their appetite for lit- 
erature aspires to, that does nut even mention 
cooking or sewing. A good many things one 
finds in cookbooks are highly impracticable 
on a farm, but those we see in the AGrIcuL- 
TURIST are just what are needed by all. Iam not 
writing this so much for myself as for poor, 
tired farmers’ wives and daughters, who are 
happiest wl en this nice paper, with its recipes 
and patterns, is due at the postoffice.—|A 
Farmer’s Daughter. 





‘*Happy, Happy Pair.”—I found in an old 
copy of this paper a letter which has aroused 
my ire. In the first of his letter, Rob 
Brownle says, ‘‘Cannot anyone see that less 
attention should be paid to divorce and more 
to marriage?’’ LITagree with him on the di- 
vorce question, because my Saviour said, ‘* He 
that marrieth her that is divorced, commit- 
teth adultery.’" But Rob Brownle says that 
in the olden time when @ man and woman 
loved each other and vowed to stand togeth- 
er, they kept that vow. There were surely 
divorces in the Saviour’s time. Is not that 
the olden time? Moreover, I believe that ev- 
ery man and woman who really, truly, and 
earnestly love each other will keep their 
vows, that no power can tear them asunder, 
even in this 20th century, when divorce courts 
are doing such .a lively business. And he 
says men are neither ‘‘nobler nor happier’’ 
than then. I hold that men are growing bet- 
ter all the time. Look back, my friend, 2000 
years, and view your Saviour and mine upon 
the cross. Do youthink men would crucify 
one another now? We hang only criminals, 
and they crucified Christ because he taught a 












purer doctrine than they, and hanging is an 
easier death than crucifixion. We are becom. 
ing more merciful. Look back only 200 years 
and see how people were hanged, tortured, 
imprisoned, because’ children ‘‘ performed 
pranks which could be explained only by 
supposing them to be under, satanic influ- 
ence.’’ Do you ever hear of people bein 
hanged for witches nowadays? I'll admit, 
though, that there’s plenty of room for im- 
provementstill. I really don’t know how hap- 
»y people were in the olden time, but I do 
now that they would have to be very, very 
happy to be +e than a certain dear man 
(whose name I do not have to tell) and I are 
going to be, before many days. Mr Brownle 
further says that ‘‘romance, love and loyalty 
have fled, and duty has become a name.”’ 
Mr Brownle, just look around you for the ro- 
mance, and if you don’t tind it come out west, 
where there’s plenty of romance; and where 
love, loyalty and duty are practiced in the 
majority of homes where love and peace 
reign.—({ Missouri Girl. 





Asked and Answered.—I would like some 
recipes for wild black cherries.—{J. Neid. 
LT - 
**Dobby tells me that he can carry immense 
sums in his head.’’ ‘‘Perhaps so, but he 
never carries over fifty cents in his pockets.’’ 





A Strong Endorsement. 
From the Democrat, Atlanta, Texas. 
LINDEN, Texas, March 21, 1896. 

This is to certify that my wife and son 
suffered from dropsy—my wife afflicted for 
six years and my son for two years. During 
that time I resorted to every remedy known 
to the medical profession in this section of 
the country. In my great anxiety and desire 
to alleviate their sufferings, I consulted two 
eminent doctors in New York, and after sey- 
eral months’ treatment I could discover no 
visible improvement, not saying anything 
for their recovery. 

While in Jefferson, Texas, some two years 
since, I happened to mention the condition 
of my wife and son to a leading physician 
and druggist. He advised me to try Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. After con- 
siderable persuasion, I reluctantly consented 
todoso. At first I nought two packages, and 
by the time one package had been taken I 
saw a marked change for the better. I con- 
tinued the use of them until twenty packages 
or boxes had been taken, when to my _ sur- 
prise and great joy,my wife and son had fully 
recovered and are to-day in fine health. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation 
of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. They are certain- 
ly a great boon to suffering humanity, and I 
take great pleasure in offering this testimoni- 
al. In connection with this lL will state that 
two of our leading physicians treated my wife 
and son. 

Signed 
STATE OF TEXAS, | 
County or Cass. | 

John Miller, the subscriber to the foregoing, 
being duly sworn on his oath, says the state- 
ment he makes concerning Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills is just and true. 

C. A. East, Justice of the Peace. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills tor Pale People are 
considered an unfailing specific for such dis- 
eases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 
St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, nervous headache, the after affects of 
la grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and 
sallow complexions, that tired feeling result- 
ing from nervous prostration; all diseases 
resulting from vitiated humors in the biood, 
such as serofula, chronic erysipelas, etc. 
They are also a specific for troubles peculiar 
to females, such as suppressions, irregulari- 
ties and all forms of weakness. In men they 
effect a radical cure in all cases arising from 
mental worry, overwork or excesses of what- 
ever nature. Dr Williams’ Pink Pills are 
sold by all dealers, or will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in bulk 
or by the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 


JOHN MILLER. 


8s. 
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Refreshments 
i ee Handy | Tablet 


or requires neither sugar nor 
Ginger spoon to make healthful 
Sarsaparilla, #54 refreshing drinks the 
Root Reer moment it touches water. 
Sample Boz, 10 cents. 

@he HANDY TABLET C®@., 1021k N.Front St.. Philadelphia, Pa, 




















